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No. 1. 


Hiterature. 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS. 
BY 818 PF. H. DOYLE, 


BomeBeiks, and a private of the Buffs, having remained behind with the 
into the bands of the Chinese, On the morning, they were 
Pe capes tas commanded to the kotow., The 


it Moyse,the English soldier, d that he would not 
na If before any Chivaman alive, was medal knocked Ls ye 
head, and bis body thrown on a dung-hill.”—.See China 


laa among bis fellow foughe, 
He fated, affed, and swore ; 
A drunken private of the Bu 
Who never looked before. 
To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 
He stands in Elgin’s place, 
Ambaseador from Britain’s crown, 
And type of all her race. 


s 


Poor, reckless, rade, low-born, untaoght, 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A beart, with Enzlish instinct frangbt, 
He yet can call bis own. 

Ay. tear bis body limb from limb, 
Bring cord, or axe, or flame : 

He only knows, that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 


Far Kentish bop-fields round bim reem’'d, 
niga! kage of orga gam 
4 oseom m’d, 

One sheet of living snow ; 

The emoke, wes hrs ba ae door, 
Io 80) yia ~ 

Most fe n watch Wits We dicts, 
Doom’d by himself, co young ? 


Yee, honour calls !—with strengtt like steel 
He put the vision by. 
Let dasky Iodians’ aod kneel ; 
An Eoglirh lad must die, 
And er ee gee Ste etal, 
i 


knee unbent, © 
Unfaltering on fla dreadfal briok, 
To his red grave he went. 


Vain, mightiest ficets, of iron framed ; 
ans potas agiiend Woe. Coniadil 

Unless . wy 5 
The strong beart of ber sone. 

So, let bis name through Earope ring— 

_..... & wan of mean estate, 

Who died, as firm na Spirta’s king, 

Because bis soul was great. 


S eenianniin::.ccaemaneeneeeel 
TRAVELLING IN VICTORIA. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


I bad the honour of seeing the State of New York ; but I am 
told who have ecen both, = its no een 

fa one place— Melbourne. utter ignorance 
abcut this place is ar ren H they think 1¢ is a howling wilderness. 
I bave seen le landing in 1857 with bowie knives in their belts, and 
mucu peered eee instead of meeting bushrengers, at being put into a 
comfortably padded railway csrriage, end whieked up, if it ro 


them, te a first-rate hotel. “I have dined at the Wellington in Piccadilly, | I hope 


and I bave dined at the Union in Burke Street; and 1 prefer the latter. 
A man asked me the other day whether there were any theatres in Mel- 
bourne. I referred bim to Mies Swanborough nod Mr. G. V. Brooke. 
There is no account extact of the Melbourne of today ; even Mr. West- 

arth’s admirable book is out of date. Let us baves glance at the every- 
ity life of this terra incognila. 

Day after day I and a friend of mine stayed in town, comforting one 
another with false excuses. Our business was well concluded, but still 
we lingered on, in spite of visions which occasionally arose before us of 
a face we knew, waiting for ue, two bundred and Sf:y miles away on old 
Wimmera, and which face woald probably exclaim with a look of tri- 
umph when it caught sight of us, “I knew you would step for the 
race f” 

For, the next dav, Victoria and New South Wales were to meet in 
deadly conflict. Veno, the long-legged chertaut from Sydney, was to ran 
the great inter colonial match with Alice Hawthorne, our placky little 

. h Houses were adjoucne mem con , eo that tbe collective 
fative wisdom of the colony might have an opportunity of drinking its 
cobblers, and making its te's on the grand stand ; and you may depeod 
upon it, tbat, when your bonourables adjourn, there is something worth 
seeing ; and that was why we stayed in town. 

And so there was something worth seeing. His Excellency bimeelf was 
worth all the money, with his blue coat and white waistcoat, and bis 
brown, shrewd, handsome face. It was worth while tc see oar bishop and 
the Roman Catholic prelate bowing and kootooing together, and plea- 
santer yet to hear the Wesleyan’s wife teil Father G—, the jolly Irish 
priest, that sheaod her hasband had come to see the “ trial of epeed,”’ 
and “ that it was quite like a race, really,” end Father G—— offering 
her abeolution. easant to look at were the crowded and the 
swarming heights around the course, and pleasantest of all was it to see 
the searlet jacket (New South Wale) and the dark blue jacket (Vic- 
toria) lying side by side, all through the deadly three-mile straggle, 
tell the poor little grey was jast beat st the flaish, and then to see 
every man who bad won five shillings batter a gainea bat to pieces in the 
exuberance of his joy. 

Now the reason { mentioned this was, Grstly, to make some sort of ex- 
cuse to my reader for whut may o'berwise sppear to have beea inexcusa- 
ble dawdling ; acd, secondly. in q of this delay we 
were foreed to do in two days what we should otherwise have taken 
four at, 

Our horses were at a etation not far from the great oew digging of 
Mount Ararat, in the Portland Bay district. Mount Ararat was two 
haodred miles off ; for the last sixty miles there was no road ; and yet 
we coolly said to ove another at breakfast-time next morning, “ We shal] 
get ia to-morrow nigh:.” 

I lingered over my breakfast as ove livg-ts on the bank of the stream, 
on a cold day, before planging in. 1 knew that in tea minutes more I 
should be no longer a man with a free will, bat a bale of goods ticketed 
and numbered, temporarily the property of the Telegraph Company, 
ued from boat to rail, from rail ae aay ene me My with ibis 

ifference, thas if a portmantesa is injured, you can make company 
me bat if a man ie damaged, they consider themeelves utterly irrespou- 
sible, aad, in fact, the itl-used party. 

We oan see from our window right down the wharf; and our little 
steamer is getting up her steam ander the tall dark warehbouss. We 
must be of. Good bye! “Good bye,” says Jack, who aint going, puf- 
fing at bic iqst new Viesns meersohaum ; “ good bye, boys, and a happy 
So we raced ulong past the Grout Princes bridge (copied in dimensions 








from the middle arch of London bridge,) aud the Hobeon’s Bay railway 
atation, aloog the broad wharfs, with all the Flioder Street warehouses 
toweriog on our right, and the clear river on our left. Now we were 
among the shipping ; barquer, schooners, and brigs of light draught which 
work op the river from the bay. Here comes our little steamer, the 
Comet, teady to start, with the captaia on the bridge—“ Only just in time. 
Good morning, captain. Po-tmanteau’s aboard. All right,captair. Cat 
awsy.” 

Ha! A little rest after that ran is rather pleasant. Let uslook about 
us; plenty to be seen here. The river is about the size of the Thames at 
Oxford, but deep enough to allow ships of two bundred tons 
to lie along the wharfs., So here we see the coasting traders 
regular Australiana bred and born, in ali their glory, That 
yonder is unloading cedar from the dark jangles ot the Clerance far away 
there in the north, while her next-door neighbour is a disgotging nats 
and apples from Lanpston in Van Diemen’s Land ({ bumbly ask pardon. 
—Tasmania ;) and the clipper barque, whose elegant bows tower over 
our heads, is a timber.sbip from New Zealand loaded with Kaari pine, 
and what not. There goes the seven c’clock train acrors the wooden 
viaduct! They say that Hobson’s Bay railway is paying its eightcen 
percent. Ha, here we are off at last! 

ere we are off at last, panting down the river. “Where io?” tay’ 
you, Well, 1’ll tell you. We are going down the Yarra to catch the 
first trala from Williamstown to Geeloag ; from Geelong we go to Balla- 
rat by coach, where we sleep ; and to-morrow moroing we mean to coach 
ame Ararat, and then, picking up oar horsés, to get to our home on 
t ‘ : 

If our has mever been in Austrélia, he will hardly understand 
what are the eensa of a man, Jong banished, when be first realizes to 


lenty, 


bimeelf the fact, “Iam goinghome.” Home! No one ever “Tom 
going to , sir,” or “Iam going to Eogland, sir.” Men say, “I 
am thinking of taking a ran home, Jim” (or Tom, as the case may be.) 


Then you know Jim (or Tom) considers you as a sacroeanct person, and 
tires not in doing errands fer you—will wade the mad of little La Trobe 
Street for you, and tells you all the time that, when so-and-so happens 
dag a come bome, in fact,) he means to run home too, ece 


We are steaming at half speed past the sweet-smelling slaughter- 
bougss, with the captain on the bridge swearing at a lumbering Norwe- 
gian berk who has got across the river, and whose skipper replies to our 
captain’s Queen’s English in an unknown and barbarous tengae, The 
custom-house officer on board is koown to us; so the captain makes a 
particalar exception of bis eyes, beyond that of the feeb hs 3b skipper 
and bis crew, gives them a thump with his larboard paddlébox which 
cants the bark’s bead up stream again, and on we go. 

Plenty to see here, for those who do not choose to shut thelr é¢yes, as 
we steam down the narrow deep river between walls of tea scrub (a shrab 
somewhat resembling the tamarisk.) Here are some fellows g and 
catching great bream ; dod now, above the high green wall, we begin td 
see the i pe of broad yellows intersected with belts of dark- 
some forest, while beyond, distant but forty miles, is the fren’ dividing 
range, which bere approaches nearer to the sea and gets lower than in. 
any other part of its two-thousand-mile course. Mount Macedon bend 
thousand feet,) Mount Blackwood with its rich mines, and tt 
Sally’s Hill (Apollo, what a name!) are three priocipal eminences in 
sigbt of Melbourne. It is hard to believe that that woddéd roll in the 
pa : one hundred nad fifty feet higber than mejestic Cader Idris, but 
eo it is. . 

Now the river grows apace into a broad estusry, and now suddénly 
founding an angle we see ny Aad iliamstown before us on the right 
bank—a p of zioc-roofed houses, a battery, two loog dark stone 
a tall white lighthouse, Now we open on the bay too } there 
tery, with the two ships of war lying 
close beyond, and away to the left the crowded ship; ng 

There begins a buzz of conversation now ; men ich is the Swift- 
sure (a new clipper of Green’, just arrived in sixty-seven éayr), That’s 
her uext the Red Jackel. A black ship with o white beading. Queen’s 
ship, the Electra, is to rail this morning for ; there she goee— 
that gua is to weigh anchor, and Jo! in an iastent her yards are black- 
ened by two hundred men, and, rapidly as a trick in a pantomime, her 
masts become clothed with Wye < no and, as we touch the rail- 


a gentlemen at the farther end with bis arm full of papers. 
This tarns out to be bis Honour Justice Blank, going ov the Dash circuit 
fe commonplaces, 


—av t person ; and, after a few frigid we tura 
souel doll tetht ond a0 to the chatfints: 7 


P 

ther ; they are diggers, who bave been to town for a da: 

are now goin back to resume work. Near them are two 

men, who are intending to be diggers, and who have evidently not been 

many weeks in the country. hey are dressed in the traditional old 

style of the digger in the pictures, tue like of which was never seen. and 

never wil! be, except among exceeding green new chume. They 
kine. and 


bave got on new red shirts, and wide-awakes, new 4 


upwards | berbage 


zen ol} smashed to punk ashes agaiust the goods before you'd gone ten 


A train comes sliding in alongside of os, and thea off we Past the 
battery at the lighthouse, away on to the breezy plains’ with the sea 


on our 
* The plain is grasay, wild and bare, 
Wide and wild, aid open to the air.” 


On every side « wide stretch of grey grase, 


witb here and the bett 
of dark timber. een miles off, making ca oe 


A piece of tr. i tik ae vented ins Se 
b country quite untike avythiog one can see in Bag: 
fand. Here and there is a lovely station, Seeeede bailt for the = 
commodation of the one public bouse which stands about one bundred 
yards off, the only house in sight. Here: two farmers get oat (one of 
whom hax lost bis laggage), and two get in (ove of whom is drunk, 


also | 


ee is near. Then we see'a y 
town ( y thousand inbabitante) built of wood, painted white, of red 
brick'end grey stone, with one or two spires, aud a great iron clock- 
tower. Then the train stops; we have come thirty miles, andwe arein 
‘Geelong. : ' 

There was no timethea to notice what we bad been enabled to notice 
on former occasious—that the Geelong terminus’ was a bandsome and 
/commodtous building, in a suburb of the second city in Victoria, in the 
port of Great Ballerat; no time for that now. There stands ‘before’ the 


/ geteway of the station a coach like a cricket-drag, with ao awnlog of 


Diack leather, and curtains of the same. Iv holds about ten people, is 
drawo by four spleadid horses, and is driven by a very large, wery 
fresh-coloured, and very bandeome Yankee, who is now standiog up on 
bis box, and roaring ia a voice half sulky, half frantic, “ Now thea bere, 
tow then, a!! aboard for Ballarat. Ali aboard for Ballarat.” We tam- 
ble on board as fast as we can, and find that our driver is inclined to 


passengers 

much embittered the relations between the ten passengers oa the one 
band, and the driver on the other. The latter, mdeed, was the most 
conceited and sulky I ever met among hie very sulky and conoeited 


ase. ; 

At length all was ready, the borses were standing immoveabdle, the 

driver settled himself Grmiy, and said— Ho!” 

With one mid bound the four borses *prang forward together, one of 
leadere'fairly standiag ou his hiad lege. Theos more ticroe pluages, 


2 


through the shabby suburbs of the ni a deems rer 

One remarks priccipally that the houscs are: of enc moréy, of wood 
and iroa, and that the population doa’: comb their bair, and keep many 
goats, who have no visible means of subsistence. Now the streets get 
tiandsomer, and the shope exhibit more plate glass ; now through 
a street, with some five stone hagser, and seeing glimpses of 
the bright blue sea down lanes, we pull up suddenly in o handsome 
enongh market square, with a siogularlypretty clock-tower in the cen-. 
tre. There is a pause for a moment at the post-office ; and then, 


hill, on to the breezy dewn, with a long black road siretehing. indefi- 
hitety before us. 

There is a noble view beneath us now. As we look back, a circular 
bay, intensely blue, with @ shore of white esnd; a white town, pretty 
enough at this distance ; two piers with shipping, and a peaked moun- 
tain risiog from the sea ou the ieft—as like, ee aples aad Ve- 
suvius as two peas. The myrtie-like shrabs fringe the shore, and 
the trim white villas peepiag out from among them, 
amaz'ngly, until the eye catehes.a tall red chimney-stack or two, aad 


but ood, honest, thriving, lish town. ' 
" eeete whe hes we ioonkcienaie ith endas oun lake 


aeons cgay aes “yy of 
@way over weary 

bounded by dull sbe-oak woods, with one shabby ina by the 
visible for miles—the external prospect so dal! that we turned to 
look at our fellow passengers. There were tix in our compartment ; let 
us see what they were like. A tolerably cosmopolitan coilecticn, u 
my word. My visd-vis < en cece a . anaes smooth, a 
face, d ing uo trace man emo! or igence—-not ualike a 
Ssomvah tem tae the hair bas been removed. He was dressed in 
the height of European dandyiem, save that be wore over all a tunic of 
eky blue watered silk. He goggled his eyez, and looked at nothiag. He 
did not look out of the window, or at me, or at the bottom of the car- 
tiage—be looked nowhere. He bad just come back from some vilianous 
expedition ia towa, and I have no doubt bad @ cool bundred or two 





new thigh-boots, and hage beards.” One of them, too, carries a bowi 
knife in a leatber belt—a piece of snobbisbuess he will soon get laughed 
out of at the mines. Ab, well, we won’: laugh at these two poor bears, 
with their sorrows before ; they will be mightily changed in a year’s 
time, or lam mistaken! 

There is a group much more pleasant to contemplate. Two lanky, 
brown-faced, good-looking youths—the eldest about eighteen, and evi- 
dently brothers—are standing side by side, alike in face, figure, and 
dress ; one is an inch longer than the other, bat it is impossible to tell 
them apart. They sre not bad specimens of Australian youth before the 
flood (of gold); and, as being characteristic, 1 will take notice of them 
in lieu of giving ae statistics about the retura per share of the railway ; 
about which the that is eaid the better. They sre dressed io breeches 
and boots, in brilliant-patterned flannel shirts of the same pattero, in 
white coats of expensive material, with loosely-tied ulue handkerchiefs 
round their necks, and cabbage-tree hate on their heads. Each one has 
io his hand a stock-whip, some fourteen feet long, and there lies at the 
feet of each a saddle aod bridle. They stand side by side silent. They 
have that patient, stolid look, which ariees from an uiter absence of care, 
and from, let us say, not too mach education. Look at the contrast they 
make to that lawyer, fuming up and down the platform, audibly crose- 
examining imaginary witnesses as to whea the dawdling. jolter headed 
idiote, are going to start this lumbering train of theirs. ould all the 
gold in Ballarat indace him to stand as quiet and unheeding as those 
two lads roy a for a hoor! ~~ = it. Bat our two 
brothers, are ia no harry, bless you. ey ain’t huogry or thirsty, 
or too hot or too cold, or tired with standing ; they heve dan 
ney, aod an easy round of daties, easily performed. They &s soon 
be there as elsewhere. They have never—ob, my pale friends, who are 
going into the schools next term to try for « first—they bave never 
taste < the tree of knowledge. Think and eay, would you change with 
(bem 


passengers. is honour, the jadge, without raising bis eyes from the 
foolecap ebeet be is reading at the other end of the carriage, says, in a 
throaty voice, as if be was summing op, that if the young geutiemen 
don’t bring their saddles in be shall leave the carriage. So the valuable 
property is stowed away somehow, aad we are once more locked u 
All this paper, fg is altered now. Then there was bat one line of 
raile, and aa nt every day ; now the trains rua, { understand, with 
wonderful punctuality. P this Brey we —, Nya an bour alto- 
getber ; but, being men of coatented disposition, not get mach 
bored. Tos langur plnegumntions’ is Gaetan to omen oet'tere tina. 
This leadiog counsel sod M.LC. grew more impatient as the time went 
o the station master out of bis private office 
as a terrier draws @ badger, be so bullied and aggravated that peaceable 


stowed about him for travelling expenses. Next to bim sata big-chested, 
black haired, handsome man, whom we knew. He was a French baker 
on a large ecale ; and bis miesion seemed to be to make bimself agrevable 
—which be did, setting us ali talking to oue another, save the surly 
driver aad the Chinaman. He tried bis band on coachman too; bat, 
only getting ao oath for his pains, be desisted, with a shrug ; alter which, 
he aod his neighbour the Irishman kept us alive for a mile or two by va- 
tious antics, while a Scotchman looked oa approvingly, and took «naff, 
and u German emoked and dozed. 

Such were our compunions. As for the scenery we were passing 
through, or the road we were travelling on, the lees that is eaid of either 
the better. It is hard for an Eoglishman to imagice a forest which is in 
every respect dreary and hideous; yet such is the case with the stunted 
bels of honeysuckle furest which oy Po its appcarance between 
the sea and the mountaios, which must ercased before one into 
the beautiful glades aud valleys amoug the quartz ranges. Travellers 
are very apt to condemn Aasiralian woode wholesale, by their first im- 
pressions of them from the dreary sbe oaks aud boseysuckics near the 
coast—forgetting that afierwards, they saw a little fariver in the interior 
forests more mojes:ic, ay, and more beautiful in their way, though thin 
in foliage, then it will be easy to find ia more than « few places in Eag- 
land. But whoever says that a honeysuckle forest ig beautiful deserves 
to live iu one for the rest of his life. it consists of mile beyoud mile of 


jolt of theveb c! 
vhe Bay of Biscay or Old Robin Grey), uatit some more agon' 
thao usual makes you wickedly bope for an upset, that you may get 
for a mile or two. 
No such luck ; the driver goes headloog forward, with whip, and 
voice—a man ot one idea—to do it as quickly us possible. “ Jerry, Jerry, 
from the whip). Jerry, bi. Soap, snap. Biank, blauk, your 
vlaok, biavk.” This last to bis borses. I cannot render it here. Then 


jy gathering bis horses togetber for a rash, 
Then the original Ho! and we are all right agaia, goiug along at full 


) 
ore borrible discomfort of our t mode of tranemit would reader 
it totally impossible fer any who had not bees this road before to make 
obeervati hether general 





the 
and ‘the coach was fairly under weigh, and the four bays were cantering .. 
towa. * « 


before 
we have time to thiok-of where we-are,\we are up the street, up the - 


watches a little cloud of steam flying above the. line miles away, and . 
, lookieg at ot I 
indeed iog at a ecene naleneape 


4 
he, 
Fea 
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hunters (for your heavy dray-horse, your Barclay and Perkins, would 
soon bog himself in these heavy roads). Then, again, we overtake a 
oa of loaded borse-drays toiling wearily up country with loads 
of all conceivable sorts of merchandise ; and immediately afterwards, a 
caravan of bullock-draye, each drawn by eight oxen apiece, going the 
same way with ourselves, yet empty. How is this? eay you, why thus. 
These bullock-drays belong to the settlers, and bave been carrying down 
wool for shipment, and are returning. As I speak, we meet a wood- 
dray, piled to @ dangerous height with the wool-bales, and threatening 
poo 4 instaut to topple over, which threat is religiously fulfils about every 
fifty miles. 

low we overtake a long file of Chinamen, jurt landed, all in their na- 
tive dress, dueky-looking blue smocks, loose drawers of the same, and 
hats like Indian pagodas. They are earryiog their worldly goods over 
their shoulders, on bambooe, as ia the willow-pattera plate; and as they 


pass, to my astonishment, my goggie-eyed Chinese vis-d vis wakes up, | 


pats his head out of where the window ebould be, and makes a noise like 
a door with rusty hinges, bat ten times as load. He isreplied to by the 
head man of the travelling Chinamen in o sound as though one were 
playing « bardy-gardy under the bed clothes. Our Chinaman draws his 
back, aud looks round upon bis fellow-travellers with the air of one 
who has said something rather clever, he believes; and before I have 
time to ask him, angrily, what the deuce he means by making that noise 
before a gentleman, I see something which puts Cuinamen out of my 
head altogether. ‘ 

A dray is upset by the roadside, evideatly the dray of a newly arrived 
——_ and all the poor little household gods are scattered about in 
the dirt. Poor old granoy is sitting by the roadside, looking scared and 
wringing ber bands, while the young mother is engaged half in watching 
her husband amoog the struggling borses, and half in trying to soothe 
the baby by ber breast, She has had a sad cut, poor soul, I can see by 
her crumpled bonnet ; and she looks pale and wild, but brave withal. 
A girl about fourteen is nursing and quieting a child of six, while a boy 
of ten belps bis father. There is the bonnet-box, crushed flat by the bair 
trank. Alas! for the poor Sanday boonet ivside, broaght with such 
proud cere 80 many miles, the last memente of happy eummer church- 
goings in Eogland. Poor boonet! becoming poetical only in thy de- 
straction! There, too, the box with the few poor books has burst open, 
and “ The Farmer of Englewood Forest” and “ Fatherlees “<7 ” are 
in the mud with their old friend and companion, the fiddle. speed 
you, my poor friends; be brave aud careful, and the worst will soon be 
over. A twelvemouth heace you shall be siitiog by the fireside laugh- 

at all these mishaps and annoyances, bitter as they are now. 

{ this purgatory of jolting continues much longer, a crisis must euper- 
vene—death, probably, or ineanity. Two or three thousand years ago, 
as near as | can vompute, there was a short cessation of it—a dream, as 
of being taken into an inn and having a dinner, and seeing the Chinaman 
eat with his knife avd bis flogers, dismissing bis fork from office without 

; but since then things have been worse than ever; and now a 
change is coming over me. I must be going mad. That Chinaman’s head 
isno more fixed on bis shoulders than King Charles the First’s. He has 
got ® joint ia bis neck like those nodding papier 
used to have at home. How I shou!d like to kaock bis head off, only I 
am sosleepy. Ab! that is it; before I have time to think about it, [ 
am asleep. 

I woke whenever we changed horses at a conatry township, acd saw 


the same sight every where,—two or three large wooden hotels, with a 


few travellers loitering about in the verandahs, unwilling to shoulder 
their heavy bundles aod . A drunken man dragged out and 
lyiog by the door, with his patient dog waiting till he shoald 
arouse and come home. The blackemith’s shop, with its lot of 
idlers. The store, or village shop, with the proprietor at his 
» his hands in bis pockets ; half-a-dozeo houses around, little 
wooden farmhouses like toys, standing just inside the three-railed fence, 
inclased the 80, 160, or 640 scre lots belonging to them ; and 
md and beyond ali the forest, now composed of Eucalypti (box and 
bark here), and inflaitely more beautiful than the miserable Bank- 
on which we poured vials of our wrath. 
u called Burat-bridge, I woke up for good; for in that 
ik road begins, and from that place the troubles of the tra- 
to Ballarat end. Tbe road is of wooden plaoke, 
coach way. This is an American invention, Let 
the Amerioans full justice. In epite of the bad and * wooden nat- 
of nine-tenths of their importations, they have taught the 
one invaluable lesson—bow to travel with +peed over rough 
Their double-ended Collins’ picks, too, are more usefal and 


a beautiful forest, the 


etal 


inl 


w 

the world, Mount Beshyene It is the extreme southern lip of 
volcanic crater, which runs up suddenly near a thousand feet 
, covered ee base to “ the oe trees 
the up against mson west, with some argest 
oped § Northwards, »od towards Ballarat, the lava has 
n the rim of the cup on «!! sides, pouring in bands from forty 
feet thick over the gold-i- «is, to the everlasting confusion of 
; bat at the south end it stauds up still as abrupt and lofty as it 
all the fertile country wa: a flery desert—when the internal 
were vitrifying every seam in the slate-rock, and sublimating its 

into gold. 
yong. Three large hotels, end a blacksmith’s chop. A stop- 
A dronken man, who is anxious to fight any man in the coach for 
wo. The return gold escort from Geelong; tea troopers, in 
scarlet shirts, white breeches, and helmet#; two carts, driven tandem, 
and aa officer in a blue cloak, all of ber majesty’s 12th regiment; fifty 
or sixty dogs, who sit ager wee quiet till we start, and then come at us 
es and goaw our wheels in their wrath ; then darkness again, and 

forest. 
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Forest, and a smooth turopike road. Sleep and dreams. Dreams of 
the forest getting ecanter as we go; of long drawn gullies running up 
into the hills, with all the bottom of them turned up in heaps of yellow 
clay, as though one were laying on the gas in the New forest. Of tents; 
sometimes one alone, sometimes twenty together, with men and women 
standing outside, looking at the coach. Of a stoppage at a etore, sup- 
posed to be the post-office, where was a drunken mao who disparaged us, 
and, like Shimei, went on bis way, cursing. Of another bit of forest. 
Of more tents, and tuen of Lage up and looking over a magnificent 
amphitheatre among the hills, with ten thousand lights on hill and bot 
tom, and a hundred busy steam engines fuming and grinding away io 
the darkness. Ofa long street of canvas stores and tents; of a better 
street of stone and wood ; of handsome shops, and then of palling up op- 

a bandsome hotel. Ballarat. 
We bad an excellent supper in.a bandsome room, and, smoking our 
after it, were joined by a genticman in yellowclay-stained moleskia 
a blue ebirt, aud a white cep. This gentleman had not been in- 
our little party, but he did so with the greatest condescen 
@ soon found that be was a gentleman with a grievance, and 
that his grievance was Bath’s-bole. 

I give you be word of honour, that, although he bored us with Batb’s 

hole, and his therewith, for an hour and ea-balf, I bave not the 
» hee bis 


vited to 
sion. 


grievance wes. His strong poiot was thie, that 

(the excellent landlord of the hotel ia which we were 
staying) bad bit gold, it waeu’s the gravel-pits. We, koowing comehiog 
about the matter, were untortanaiely of opinion that it was the gra- 
vel-pite, and no other lead; eo the discussion was indefinitely pro- 


longed, until we went out to look at the hole itself, just in front of the 


hotel—aen erection lke a baukrupt windmill, with steam-engine inside, 


standing over a shef: of three bandred feet deep ; and then we went to 
bed. 


Bat not to eleep—oh dear, no! I was in bed ata quarter before eleven. 
At eleven, two dogs had a difference of opinion under my window ; they 
walked up aod down, growling, till, as near as I can guess, a quarter 


eleven ; when they departed without fighting, at which I was sorry. 


It half past eleven (1 merely give you Oximation as to time; I did 
not look at my watch), « drunken man fell into the gutter, and, on being 
helped out by another man, pitched into him savagelgs They fought 
three rounds, wed ezeunt. At twelve, the bar wes cleared, and a gentle- 
mao, of the name of Bob, was found to be uneqaal to the oecasion, and 
down in the mud, pulling a wheelbarrow over bim, uader the impree- 
sion that it was the bed-clothes. Bob's mates fell out as to a score at the 
blackemith’s for sbarpeniog gads. Fight, and tableau—exeunt, At 
half-past twelve, a druoken iriskwomao was conducted home by two po- 
licemen ; on my window, she declined to proceed on any terms 
whatever, and committed a series of savage assaults on (he b 
At one, « gentleman from over the way came out of his house, and, 
out notice or appareot reason, disobarged a six barrelled revolver ; 
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reminded another neighbour that be might as well let off a two-barrelled 
| fowling-piece ; which caused a third neighbour to come out and swear 
at the other two like a trooper. 

Aod so the night wore on. We got to sleep somewhere in the small 
hoars, aod thea were awakened by the “ pight-sbift” from that abomin- 

| able “ Bath's bole” afore-mentioned, who arrived at the surface of the 
earth at four A. M. in a preterna‘ural state of liveliness, and mard2red 
tleep. A difference of opinion seemed to exist as to whether a gentle- 
| mea of the name of Arry war, or was not, an etcetera fool. It was de- 
| cided agaiost Arry, by acclamation, and they went to bed. 
| In the grey light of the morning @ vindictive waiter brought me m 
| boote, and announced, in a tone of savage, implacable ferocity, that the 
| coach would be ready in balfan hour. So I again found myself opposite 
| my old friead the Chinaman, pluoging headlong throu zh one of the worst 
| roads in the world, north-west for Mount Ararat. , 
Mount Ararat, I must tell you ber@, at the risk of boring you, was the 
| place at which the men in that year (1857) who cared to win gold were 
| congregated. Eight “ leads” of gold were being worked, ahd the popa- 
| lation was close on 60,000. 

There was breakfast in an hotel beside a brcad desolate-looking lake, 
with a lofty volcanic down—a “ bald bill,”’ as they call them here—roll- 
ing up on the right; then “ Fiery Creek,” an immense deserted diggings 

| among romantic gullies at the foot of a mountain; then we began to 
| pass come very beautiful ecenery indeed—flat plains, interspersed with 
belts of timber, aud two fine isolated mountains, four thousand feet or so 
lin height, rising abrapily on the left. the nearest of which rejoiced in 
the hideous name of “ Tuckerimbid)’ (Mount Cole), and the farthest one 
in the exceedingly pretty one of Laningeryo. This latter mountain had 
two sharp peaks like Snowdon; but, like ali other high mountains in 
Australia (except the Alpe), was wooded with dense timber from base to 
| sammit—a circumstance which considerably mars the beauty of mountain 
| scenery in those parte. 
| What I am going to tell you now is nothing more than the truth, what- 
ever you may be inclined tothink. We were goiug down a steep hill 
| towards a creek, when the Chi n, who sat opposite, suddenly, without 
notice or provocation, levelled bis bead, and brought it full against what 
Mr. Sayers would call my bread-basket with such astonishing force that I 
| had no breath left to cry for assistance. I made a wild clutch at bis pig- 
| tail, with the intention of holding on by that while I punched his head. 
| That intention was never fulfilled ; for, ere my band reached his bead, 
| the whole orbis terrarum, the entire cosmos, utterly disappeared, and was 
| replaced by a summer sky with floating clouds. The end of all thiogs 
| bad come, and I was floating through epace alone with a lunatic China- 
| Man. 

But we did not float long. We came back to earth again with acrash 
enough to break every bone in our bodier, one would thiok ; and I am 
bappy to say that the Chinaman fell under me. Uprising, we saw that 
the coach had been upset, and rolled completely over. Our friend the 
French baker was wiping the blood from a terrible cut in the forehead ; 
the Yankee driver lay on his back, as I thought dead ; and two of the 

| party were cautiously approaching the four mad struggling horses. 

In time the traces were cut; in time ihe driver came to himself and 
| swore profane oaths ; in time the Frenchman got bis bead plastered, and 
| was merry over our mishap, aod, ir time, we got to Ararat. 
| Agreat dusty main street of canvas stores, hotele, bagatelle-rooms, 
| and bowling-alleys, outelde of which on each side were vast mounds of 
enow-white pipe-clay, each one of which was surmounted by a windlass. 
| attended by two men. Due west, well io sight, rose Mount William, the 

highest mountain in Portland bay, rieiog 4,500 feet above the table-land, 
6,000 feet above the sea. The main street in which we stop was primeval 
forest two months ago ; and we may remark that the country round lies 
between the bald volcanic plains aod the great ranger, consisting of a 
poor ecrubby beath (more brilliaut with flowers in epriag than a "8 
garden), over which was a eparse forest of stunted gum-trees. 
| Our coach journey is over, and we are pat down at our hotel. Then 
we wander forth among the “ holes’ and converse with the miners, while 
supper is getting ready. A hole is pointed out to us as being remarkable. 
| The men who are working it expect to raise about sixty load, and are 
certain of washing out eleven ounces to the load, which will give them 
| somewhere about £600 a man for three weeks’ work. We go and look 





ise, at the hole. It isa pyramid of white pipeclay, about twenty feet high, 


Pag beeen ey ip bpd ana ty N 
| it. We bear that their shaft is deep, and several other parti- 
j}ealars. Bat what takes our atten! more than ——— is this, At 
the foot of the great mound of pipeclay, in the very centre of this roaring 
} mass of ad civilization, there sit three native black fellows. 
Naked save for a Government blanket 
with a wooden skewer, there they sit, 
short they had been 
balls are playing. 
ropeans has come into their quiet forest, af- 
ca yellow meta), of whose existence they had never known ; 
and they sit there stunned and puzzled. The eldest among them can 
| the happy old times, when kangaroos were plenty and while 
, men had not been heard of ; the youngest can remegpber the qaiet rule 
| of the equatters, when all their work consisted in eupplying the settler’s 
| table with game. Aud now! Their time is come, aud they know it; 
j there is n» place left for them in the Jand. These white men have 
| brought driok with them, and that will make them forget their troubles 
for atime. Let them cringe and whine, and prostitute their wives for 
it, and then die for it; thatisall leftforthem. Alas! poor black fellows, 
| 1 have left a little bit of my heart amoug you, and that is the tratb. 
| Five handred black fellows in fall corroborry would have bad a seda- 
tivé tendeacy compared to what I had to suffer in the way of aggravating 
| noises alter I got to bed that night. Our hotel was built of calico ; 20, 
| a8 you Mey suppose, one gathered a tolerable idea of what was 
| on arcund one. I got into bed with great confidence at eleven, and then 
| discovered that I was within three statute feet of a bowling-alley. I listen- 
| ed for one hour to the “ trandle, trandle, clink, cliok,” of that exciting 
game ; and then the proprietor of the place put the candle out, and clear- 
| ed the alley, and I composed myself to sleep. 

Then I became painfally conscious that there was a bagatelle-board in 
my immediate neighbourhood, and that two men were playing oa it, and, 
what was worse, that a dozen or so of other men were looking on, aad 
discussing every stroke. A gentleman of the name of “ Nipper,” ob- 
viously disguised in liquor, was betting on one of the players, called 
“Sam.” I was rather glad when Nipper and Sam fell out, and Sam bit 
Nipper over the bead with the cue ; bat I was not glad when they came 
out with the intention of fighting, and wrangled for near upon three 
quarters of an hour against my bed. 

Then a dranking man came, and fell down on the other side of the 
calico, within two feet of me, and, being under the impressiog that he 
was lost in the bash, began singing out, “ Coo’ee,” as oud as he could. 
I suggested to him that he shouldn’t make such noise against g man’s 
tent, whereat he carsed me, demanding what I meant by putting my 
| tent in bis way, and, receiving no answer, said that I was always at it. 
| And on the morrow we were on horseback once more, aad, leaving all 
| the dust and tarmoil behind, were holding our way across the breezy 
plains towards the peacetul sunny statious of the west. 


| Bee ashes 
A PUBLIC RECEPTION. 


| The siga manual which I am ia the habit of attaching (o my familiar 
| letters, formal documents, cheques, and receipts, is Badger Spring Bad- 
|ger. But I bave not sigaed Spring Badger for months, baving been wha’ 
iis grandly called a martyr to rhvamativm. Friends tell me that this 
| vulgar affection is completely gone out, and that I should take comfort 
in the more exquisite bat gentesleer saffering of wnat is called neuralgia. 
I wish it were out—of my wretched bones. Neuralgia or rbeamatism, it 
is all one to me. I know that I have lain for weeks stiff and rigid as the 
ossified man ; that an undae weight of bed-clothing seemed to fry and 
gril! my flesh ; that I could only tura by a slow and puinfal process, 
moving caati at about a bair’s breadth per minute ; and that a 
basty movement, in a moment of forgetfuluese, resal: ia a yell of such 
protracted agony as to bring all the members of the household rushing 
to my bedside. My eldest soo, a Gighting Indian warrior newly retarned 
trom the wars, beiag brought in, had to be cautioned against too filial a 
ting: his hearty military warmth would have undone me utterly. 
y second son, who serves bis sovereign not less honourably in harmless 
domestic warfare—I allade to the militia—comes rushing from his ten- 
ted fields: I am compelled sternly to refuse his proffered hand. Beth 
insist noisily’oa taking me northwards to the country. 
northwards to the couutry, unless for exhibition purposer, an ossified man 


and li skeleton! 
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murder 
me. I had all the details read to me. How one Mr, Radd, of 











orfolk men working at | citadel, 


Barton-on-Trent, and manager of one of the opulent brewia firms, by a 
steady attention to business, became a paragon = the bey a 
rising every day in estimation, Le at last had the happiness of in - 
ing with the opulent brewing firm’s daughter. How they lived y 
together. How it came to be remarked with surprise that Mr. W 

Rudd was falling into expensive tastes—keeping race-borses, four-in- 
hands, opera-boxes, besides other less excusable luxuries. How of a sud 
den Le became very ng with Mre. William Rudd to effectuate a 
heavy policy on her life: a mere formality, as he pat it. How Mrs. 
William Rudd was taken ill in a mysterious way shortly after, with spasm 





Y | aud sickness which the best medioal advice could not account for ; es- 


pecially as after each visit of the best medical advico Mrs. William Radd 
seemed to grow worse. How Mrs. William Radd died eventually, and 
how the beavy policy was paid, with reluctance certainly. How the 
opulent brewing firm had dark suspicions ;#uspicions strengthened into 
certainty when a gentleman who was ia the habit of drinking with Mr. 
William Rudd ia familiar iatercourse, died saddeely ; Radd having also 
a3 a matter of pure form, effected a policy on his life. How the late Mr. 
William Radd was taken up, and portions of Mrs. William Radd sent 
up to London to Dr. Alkaly, F.R.S., for analysis, How Mr. William 
Rudd was eventually pl upon his trial. These things, I say, are 
familiar to the world, who for pes weeks devoured all details greedily. 

I was deep in the exciting trial. Ibad followed the convincing but 
uninteresting address of the state prosecutor, and found the wretched 
maa at the bar Guilty unanimously. I had heard the bubbliog enthasi- 
astic harangue of the serjeant oa the other side, and with my hand on 
my heart pronounced my own verdict of Not Gailty. [ listened (from 
my bed) to Doctor Alkaly, F.R.S. (of London), who, in a carious series 
of experiments, bad administered a millionth part ofa grain to a dog and 
caused instant death ; and to Doctor Lithmas, F.RS. (of Edinburg), who 
bad given double that quantity to another dog of Scottish extraction, 
without impairing the ordinary relish of the animal for his asaal meals. 
To the Sunday papers, for the gorgeous richness of details and pre-Ra- 
phaelite delicacy of touches, 1 qwe a debt of gratitude. Positively I was 
getting better uuder the Burtoz-on-Trent business ; and, on a Monday 
morning, when my Indiana warrior and his brother arrived to take me to 
the couatry, I found I could ae crawl, walking beautifully, with 
only suppressed gasps and spasms. Bat the learned judge was charging. 
At two o’ clock, my domestic warrior enters with news that the jary had 
retired, At five o'clock, my ludian warrior returns with word that Mr. 
William Rudd had been found guilty, that the Scotch dog had been jastly 
Giscredited, and Dr. Alkaly’s terrier gloriously vindicated. The ex 
leaves at half-past eight—the cab waits at the door. This time I was 
not more than half an hour reaching it, We drove as is customary at 
fanerals, aud yet these poor bones of the ossified man, how they cracked 
and pierced me, as though some one was striving savagely to snap them 
across his knee! Every stone that paves the court of Eustoc-square sta- 
tion wasa stab. We were in time, with fifteen minutes to spare. 

1t was a painfal t asiness the extrication of the ossified maa and living 
skeleton, bat it was dooe under cover of night. Wrapped in an enorm- 
ous horseman’s cloak of large folds, my poor swelled arms and wrists 
swathed in bandages, with a warm travelling-cap drawa well over my 
eyes and ears, I walked in the centre and leant painfally for support on 
my two warrior sons. The Indiaa, with bis tall martial figare and cool- 
black beard, of which I was justly proud, held me tightly on one side, 
the domestic fighting lad propped me on the other. In this order we 
e on the platform, into the long lines of lamps, and trundling 
trucks, and flying porters, and the geveral hurly-barly waiting on depar- 
ting expresses. 

“What a crowd!” says the Iodian warrior. A crowd, indeed, ex- 
pectant, noisy, but respectable, with many policemen battling with them 
and keeping them by persuasion and pressure. As we get near the 
carriages, a curious marmur barsts out ; we are in aa instant pressed on, 
hustled, and surrounded with a bandred facee, peering strange 
curiosity. ‘“ There be is !””—* There he is !””—* Yes, that’shim!” (This 
was the ungrammatical interjectivn.)—* No, it isn’t !”—“ Keep back!” 
—* Let me see !”— Who ist?” But policemen fight them off despe- 
rately, and we stand in a sort of ring at a first-class carriage. “ What 
does it mean ?”’ the Indian warrior says, doubtfully. My heart was beat- 
iog proudly. Jknew whatitall meant. There, beside me stood the 
brave but modest hero of Bandelcund, who had fought bis way into the 
and through a murderous fire carried out the three 
ladies on his crapper. His fame had travelled before him. Heroes were 
dear acd ecarce in those days. The coal-black beard, the little decora- 
tion of the Griffla at bis buttoa-bole, had betrayed the secret. My voice 
trembled as [ whispered, “‘ My brave o> 

A kind of superior policeman, a tightly-buttoned official, now came up 


aad said to him, 
“The goveraor sent word were rot coming until the next train.” 
I had sent no meesage of the kind, but I found be did not allude to me. 

“ What governor ?”’ said my son. 

* Colonel Cranker. I don’t know what to do, I’m sure. You had bet- 
ter put him io here, I suppose.’ 

I t this tone a little contemptaous; but the unworthy fing 
was all swallowed up in the bigh compliment to my soo. This conduct 
of the bigh military authorities was considerate indeed. The behaviour 
of the mob, towards myself personally, was disgracefal: I bappened to 
slip, entering the carriage, and was greeted with a roar of laoghter in- 
termingled with groans, and I heard low coaise remarks about the way 
I carried my poor swathed hands uoder my cloak. I distinctly beard 
ooe raffian use the word “ bandcafls.” 

“ Of course, you’d wish this compartment all to yourself?’’ the official 
went on, lockiog the door smartly. Another graceful compliment to my 
brave boy. 

* By no means,” I said, hastily. ~Taank you, very much ; bat I like 





rer: : ‘ 

* ., ell,” be eaid, taking no notice of my remark, “ what shall you 
do 

‘* Leave the door open, of course,” said my son, * as he wishes it.’’ 
“Ob, jast as you like,” the official said ; “you kaow best, of course,” 
then went away ; and, coming again, said, carelessly, “the Wan will 
meet you at Stafford, eh?” 

“T have not beard,” I said, doubifully, overpowered at this new at- 
tention ; “I suppose it’s all righs.” 

“I say,” the official says again, not heeding me as before, “ is the wan 
to meet you at Stafford!” 

“I believe so—I hope so,” my brave boy answered, confidently. Thea 
the other went his way. 

I do believe that the Eaglish, when gratifying their cariosity, are the 
worst-behaved people in the world. The conduct of the gers— 
first class passengers—on this occasion, defies deecription. 1 could allow 
mach for a generous enthusiasm towards one who fought and bled 
for his country ; but it was pushed to the verge of ill manners; it was 

bratal. I sat, as I have mentioned, ia the ceatre, wrapped in my cloak, 
with a son on each side. Persons crowded at the window, their 
fill, and then gave place to others; gentlemen, under specious pretext of 
taking a place there, brought in their bags and packages, gat a few mo- - 
ments with eyes rivited on my person, thea withdrew hurriedly. A de- 
mure lady entered presently, took oat her yellow railway volume and 
began to read, unconscious of who was near her. A tleman sate 
down beside her and whispered : I saw her start as she at as; and 
again a thrill of pride passed through me. He was telling her the In- 
dian episode. 
“ Let us go,” she said, rising; “ I grow sick. Let os get into the 
fresh air agaia.”’ And gathering up her ekirte, she passed out hastily. 

Extraordinary young person! Why should sbe grow sick? It struck 
me at the time that her mind musi have beenaffect-d. It was altogether 
very flattering, bat getting urcomiortable. 

An old geatieman in a bright waisteoat, leaning his chin on a stick, 
placed himeelf in the seat exactly opposite to my son; and, leaning 
over, W to him hoarsely. 

“ Weil, now it’s over, it was a long business, and a weary one!” 

My brave boy looked down confused : be is as modest as a girl. 

“ We did oar best,” he said, smiling, “ aed pulled through somehow.” 

“ You bad a poor chance from the begianing : I always said eo,” the 
old tleman went oa. 

“ so,” said my sou ; “ dut the enemy was too strong for us to 
do mach !” 


* There was a fair trial,” said the other, firiog ep, ‘and a jury of the 
British nation. What more Would you ask!” 

“ L would have risked my life a thousand times,” said my son, with a 

warmth, “ to have brought the body of the 

Sered lady ; bat burdeaed as I was with 

“ God diese my soul, I never beard that!” 

“ It is trae, sir,” my soa added, with a little heat. 

Yes, sir,” I strack ia, “Christian charity and that holy religion of 














we teaches—” 
astouishbment that I stopped. I 
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“ Well, this beats———” 

Official at the window again, with a nod : 

“I ray, we have made it all right about the Wan; telegraphed 
down, eh?” 

“Thank you a thousand times,” I anewered ; “why pat yourself to 


sach trouble?” 
He s looked at me with a comic expression, then went his way, 
smiling. Most extraordinary! 


The bell, a scream of the whistle, and we go off. The old gentlemay 
is our Only companion, but my brave boy, wounded by the tone of bis last 
declines conversation. The cold of the night pierces into my 

boner. 


odour of the violet? By what process do we manage to “bottle” the 
hawthorn-scented gale ? 

If the perfumer (zuessing his thoughts) were to say “ The most euc- 
cessfal trap we set is a lump of al awe our reader would open his 
eyes very wide, and exclaim i alously, What possible affinity can 

‘e be betweec so gross an animal product, and so volatile an essence ? 
Verily, good reader, there are more things in heaven and! earth than are 
dreamt of in your philosopby ; and this isone of them. Possibly, if we 
were to tell you that the perfumer salts down his rose-leaves in order to 
preserve odour, just as the meat-curer salts down his pork, you 
would be still incredalous ; yet, verily, we epeak the words of trath and 


you with a complacent smile, that it is only worth nine guineas a wine- 
lass full—he shows you a little bottle of otto of roses from the far East. 
principal rose farms of Europe are situated in the Balkaa in 

ria, and the expense of the me may be estimated, when we state that 
it requires at least 2000 blooms to yield a single drachm of the otto. 
Different districts have there own peculiar shades of difference, just as 
different Megee yed aena different qualities of wine. The Provence 
France bave a fragrance peculiarly their own, which 

is attributed to the fact that the the pollen of the orange blos- 
soms iato the rose buds, and it is to delicate flavouring of the orange 
that this otto owes its value. The ww ion of the bridal flower is in- 
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the night advances, the old gentleman stoops forward, and in the same 
low whieper, which I hear perfectly, aske, 

“ It is fixed for Saturday fortaight, is it not?” 

“ What is fixed?” said my brave boy, who was a little sleepy. 

“ The—the—you know—the public jor,” I add, wishing to help 


him out. 
He looked at me with astonishment. 
“ Pablic tion 


Well, you do speak of it coolly.” 
“ Yes,” eaid I, proudly, “ it is enough to turn one’s head.” 

“Tura one’s head!’ be said. “ This is very bad—very bad!’ 

“Bad!” I answered, indignantly ; “I am proud of it—I glory ia it,” 

“Then may Heaven soften your heart!” he said. 

I gave this person up as ineane also. All the principal stations, I 
could see, were advised of our coming: for men—porters with lanterns 
—would come to the window under flimsy pretence of making us show 
our tiekets, and would stare. At Ragby a long, thin, white-tied person 
came in, with a lantern, too (in his jaws), eat down directly opposite to 
me, and fixing his eyes plaintively on me, began to snufile. 

“ Officer,” at last, turning to my son,—“ officer, give me leave 
to speak a few words to this poor man upon his state. 3 he shown 
aa signs of an awakening, officer?” 

hear my son, who has been lying back with his head on the cushion, 
murmur out that “he does’at kaow—can’t say, indeed.” 

“ Officer,” the clergyman goes on, “does he show insensibility? Hath 
he found a balm, a cure?” 

Though inclined to resent a little the inquisitive character of these 
interrogatories, “ Sir,” I answer, with courtesy—“ sir, I bave tried near] 
every known remedy, and am sorry to say have as yet found no relief. 
I despair of a cure.’ 


“ Have yoa tried——?” 
“Tried? Tried what!” I interrupted, impatiently. 
“Poor, blinded, lost sheep. opeleesly stiff-necked!”’ Another 


snufile. 

“ You may say that,” I said; “I’minavice. The drugs do me no 
good. Even he,” I say, pointing to my sleeping son, “ would make me 
try a little in the poison line ; he said it was a violent remedy, and so it 
was: I think it has done for me.” 

“ Hardened beyond redemption!” said the layman. “ Officer, do you 
hear this?” 


“ Perhaps,” said I, a light suddenly breaking upon me, “ you may be 
the retired clergyman of the papere, who has suffered so much, and are 
willing, for two postage-stamps, to impart the secret to others, ‘ To ner- 
vous sufferers?’ Don’t you koow I am a nervous sufferer?” - 

“ He is hardened—he will die impenitent,” said the clergyman. 
think, think an instant, poor lost sheep, how ——” 

“Sir,” I said, with dignity, “you bave applied that epithet to me 
once before. I am neither poor, nor lost, nor, as far as I know, a sheep. 
It ie free, very free of you indeed.” 

“ With your sands of life running out” (no doubt the advertising re- 
tired clergyman), “ with only a few days left to you, with both legs in 
the grave, with the rope already round your neck——” 

I coloured : I was indi ¢ at these coarse allusions to my state of 

health, “ Pardon me,” I said—— 
“Pardon?” he answered, scornfully ; “the poor broken reed that 
every condemned wretch om to. In your case there is no hope—no, 
not a particle. Come,” he , Ai himself on the floor of the car- 
“let us pray for him. Officer, join me in prayer for thie stony 
heart, that it may be converted.” 

It seemed to be an understood thing that all first class passengers to- 
night were to be !unatics ; and so I beld my peace, and took no further 
notice of the lean c! . The train was slackening its pace. We 
were drawing near to : it was a relief. - 

An official came round with a lantern, taking tickets. “ Ob, there you 
are!” he said. “It’s all right. The guv’nor's waiting on the up 

” 


I though,” “ are mus voice, Ta k h 

“T say, went on, “I don’t know how 

xe Ise him off quietly ; the wee Gone waiting outside with the 
an! 


My son, still sleepy, murmured, “ All right.” 

“ What’ll you do?” asked the official. 

“ Step into the carriage, to be sure,” I said, “and drive to the Staf- 
ford Arms. Beds are ordered.”” He flashed the lantern into my face and 
lau, 

“Now, then,” he eaid, as the train came rolling into the station. 

ite—a spacious hall and crowd running along to keep up. Pas- 
sengers jamped hastily from their seats and rushed to swell the mob 
clustered thickly round our door. 
ovation—they were noisy and impatient. 

“Here’s the guv’nor,’”’ the official said, opening the door; and a 
rough, herd-featured man stepped in with two other hard-featured gen- 
tlemen, officers on bis staff, I suppose. 

“Come aleng,”’ be said, sharply ; “there is no time to be lost. I 
don’t know how we'll get him through this mob; we must only try: 
keep fast hold of him.” 

“I am exceedingly obliged to you, governor,” I said, trying to salute 
with the cap, but it was too firmly down over my ears, “for this little 
attention. If you will favour me aad my friends here—let me introduce 
Ca; Badger, the famous hero of Bundelcund—at a little festivity up 
at the Stafford Arms——”’ 
4a Now then, you two, get bim well under the arms. Bring him 

jong.” 

I Cocume almost insensible : the excruciating agony the vile wretches 
put me to made me shriek. Lights flashed in my eyer,a mist of faces 
— at me, hoarse tongues roared and hooted. What did it all mean? 

called faintly for my brave boy. I only heard “ Bring him along— 
sharp. Hoid bim tight. Here’s the Wan!” 

An enormous dark-coloured, shining vehicle, surrounded, too, with a 

of honour of mounted soldiery—I did not like the look of it. 
by all this state? “ Do tell the governor,” I said to my supporters, 
“ that my private carriage is waiting, and that if be will honour me by 
accepting a seat——”’ 

They began to laugh. “ Well, Bill, if that ain’t cheek—— Why, bless 
us, ifhe baven’t got nv darbies on. Where’s th’ caffs?” 

“ Here,” I said, showing my bandages, “ All thick lambswool.” 

“It's troubled his bead a little,” said the one called Bill. 

The governor came up now with my con in a heat. 


“ Where’s the warrant?” 
po besitatingly. 
t? 





“ Ob, 


i 


“ My commission ?” said my brave 
“Commission or warrant, where is i 
“1 didn’t bring it ; I never thought you'd want——” 

“Good ! what are we to do? I have no authority to take 


the convict’s body from ” 
I saw there was some m ion, e0 I eaid politely, “I think you 
had better take my offer of a seat in the private carriage’”’ 


“ Youare responsible for the body, I have no official cognisance of its 


bewildered, “‘ burdened as I was al- 
with three apon my crapper——” 


express bas jast come in. An official ran up hastily. “The prieoner’s in 
the train there waiting for you! 

“ What! the convict Radd ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir, heavily ironed. Mr. Gyves and two other constables bave 
got him in a first-class compartment all to themselves.” 

Se ae oT ee ae nae 
a mistake broke upon me. I looked down at myself, the bands 
crossed under the cloak as if fettered, and at my two on whom 
I leant. I must have been very like the convict going down to 
Stafford Gaol. 





are these delicate odours that strike 20 upon the sense taken 
soners? What chains can we forge fine to enslave the 
breath of the rose? what trap can we set subtile to seize the 


I did not like this complimentary | such 








































, a8 we sball presently show you. 
The cultivation of flowers for the manufacture of perfumes is chiefly 
ed on in the south of France, in the plains watered by the river 
Var; and now that Louis Napoleon has ired both banks of that river, 
be may be said to have taken possession of the ecent-bottle of Europe. 
Those who have visited Cannes and its neighbourhood, mast have seen 
the flower-farms bright with a thousand brilliant dyes; and at Grasse, 
again, the plantations of orange trees, which perfume the air. To secure 
the odours of those flowers is the care of the proprietors, so that thou- 
sands in far-off capitals shall be able to enjoy the perfume that other- 
wise would waste its sweetness upon the desert air. There are various 
modes of accomplishing this ; bu¢ the principal one, for the more deli- 
cate flowers, such as the jasmine, the violet, tube rose, and orange, is by 
— will call the fat-trap. 


deed very slight, bat herein the charm is constituted, as the eating-house 
connoisseur well knew when he ordered a slice of beef cut with a | Ane 
knife. Some of these precious ottos and extracts smelt atin the bulk are 
ngsenmtes disgusting ; take civet, for instance—a pot suddenly opened 
8 enough to knock you down. It is the infinite subdivision of the scent 
which tip it its true value as a perfume. astounding tales have 
been told of the persistence of scente, but we know that some of them 
have outlived the memcry of great empires, and probably will yet exist 
when the New Zealander takes bis seat on the broken arch of London 
Bridge ; there is to be seen at Alnwick Castle a jar of perfume, at least 
three thousand years old, which still gives out a perfume. We know no 
better illustration of the inflnite divisibility of matter than is'afforded 
the history of some of the more persistent perfumes. Bat it is not the 
animal perfumes alone that are disagreeable in a concentrated form—all 





ell aware that carbon, in 





who know anything of chemistry are flower odours are more or less changed: otto of roses is anything but 
the ehape of ch l, p an astonishing affinity for all kinds of | nice, and otto lets if j 
saaa a aaaeteatiiide dedtentadl ream A po fp ye n otto of violets if for all the world like prassic acid. Whea they 


are diluted with an appropriate quadtity of spirit, they regain all their 
delicacy, just as they do when subjected to the diluting influence of the 
gentle breeze in the summer evening. 

The concoction of bouquets is the triamph of the perfamer’s art. His 
nose must bave the most delicate appreciation of the harmouies, so that 
no one odcur sball outrage anotber. A writer in “ Chambers’s Journal ”’ 
bas very eubtly remarked that scents, like sounds, affect the olfactory 
nerve in certain definite proportions. Thus there are octaves of odours, 
the different notes of- which agree with each other. Let us take helio- 
trope, vanille, almond and orange blossoms, for instance, and we find 
that they possess a cognate emell. There is another series of perfumes 
which constitute a bigher octave, such as citron, lemon, orange peel, and 
verbena. Again, we have half-notes, such as rose, and rose-geraniam ; 
and mioor keys, such as patchouly, vilivart ; and, lowest in the soale, 
musk and other animal odours strike a deep base note. 

The skilful perfamer with this full gamut before him can make a 
thousand different harmonies ; indeed, the combinations are endless, bat 
they must be made with a full knowledge of the art. He can no morejum- 
ble half-a-d expect to please the nose, than 


foul smelis of the bospital. The hydrocarbons, such as beef and mutton, 
fat, highly purified, poseess a similar abeorptive power, which is taken 
advantage of by the tlower-farmer, to take aod secare the fleeting breath 
of his bowers. Let us suppose, for instance, that it is the season for vio- 
lets. The proprietor bas already prepared thousands of square wooden 
frames, the rims of which are, say, three inches in depth; in the middie 
of this frame is inserted a sheet of glass, and the whole series of frames 
qqnaneentie) 00 6 Base epee Se other. Upon both sides of the 
glass a film of finely purified fat is s , to the depth of a quarter of 
an inch, and upon this fat the violet flowers just picked are lightly 

- Thus it will be seen the flowers are sandwiched between layers 
of fat, resting upon the lower layer, but not touching the upper layer. 
In a short period the fat will have absorbed the whole perfume of the 
flower, when a fresh supply is added, and this process of feeding with 
flowers is often repeated thirty times, until the fat is thoroughly satu- 
rated with its perfame. Thus imprisoned, the odour is safely transferred 
from one part of the globe to another. 

The extent to which this process is carried in the south of France may 
be imagined when we say that 1,600,000 lbs. of orange flowers, 500,000 Iba, 
of rose bloome, 100,000 lbs. of jasmine blooms, 60,000 lbs. of violets, 
65,000 lbs. of acacia buds, 30,000 lbs. of tuberose flowers, and 5,000 Ibs, 
of jonquil flowers are consumed annually, the value of which cannot be 
less than £240,000. But, says the reader, what can all this scented fat 
The fat, good reader, is only the vehicle in which these 
odours travel. The next process, when it reaches the manufacturing 
perfamer, is to liberate the delicate Ariel from its bondage. In order to 
accomplish this, the fat is cut into small cubes and macerated in pure 
spirits of wine. The scent, like an inconstant mate, immediately de- 
serts its more material partner, and combines with the spirit, jast as 
wives now and thea will desert their solid city husbands for their mer- 
curial singing master. The scent is now in the form of an ex- 
tract, but is by no means fitted for the pocket-handkerchief. Here 
the artist steps in and combines in definite tions differeat 
odours so as to prodace bonquets, or be manuieetares primary 
odoure ; for your fashionable perfumer will uo more aliow the 
public to enjoy the pure perfume of the flower than a chef ds cuisine will 
permit you R — the J. aang’ quality of the meat. And, first, with 
respect to primary odours, it is astonishing art has yet 

to extract direct from the flower. V. : 


jozen perfumes together, 
he could strike half-a-dozen notes at random. and expect to charm the 
ear with the harmonious effects of a chord. But an harmonious perfame 
is not all that is required ; the British public are very exigent, they want 
@ Jelioate yet s ly marked odour, and a persistent one at the same 
time,—two totally patible qualities, for an odour that strikes pow- 
erfally a the nose must be a very volatile one ; and, if it is volatile, 
how can it be expected to remain ia the handkerchief for any length of 
pertumor gots over tee ehtiechiy Wy eaaneg ieee paUNDY Sven sume 
mer gets over alt Bg some jour, 
as musk or vanille, the base of bis e on The effect of this, however, 
is to give the scent two different odours, the volatile perfume on its de- 
mee leaving behind it the base, which is ofcen objected to as smell- 
as “sickly.” The moral of our s is, that we should not expect a 
licate perfame to be two things at the same time—volatile and lasting. 
England is famous for only two products used in perfu —lavender 
and peppermint. 
the purpose of wag, bee eee Oar flower-farms are situated at Mit- 
glish lavender is worth four times as much in the 
market as any other, and it isa scent which partakes somewhat of the 
national character ; it ee, ee se — —— and = 
a certain poetic , but y gorating. @ are 
thie ond mint form the base of many kinds of cheap 


; bat musk pe © ain & Gomes. Peo- 
very commonly say, “ muek—I never have a perfume con- 
falaing musk.” The perfumer eaniles, 
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flowers in 
yield admirable extracts with a little pains. For in- 
heliotrope, the lily of the valley, honeysuckle, myrtle, 
wallflower. We have extracts of all these flowers in the 
ps, but they are nothing but skilful combinations of other 
scents. They play tricks with our noses as they do with our palates. 
We know full well that certain flavourings, such as pine apple drops, 
jargonelle pears, &c., are manufactured out of the refuse of gas tar and 
from rotten cheese. In the same way some of our eweetest and, as we 
believe, nataral flower-scents have their base in foctid animal secretions, 
as mask, civet,&c. Who will come to the resoue? There is a 
ery for woman’s work—here it is. Many a lady would willingly 
employ her time which h heavy in country-houses, if she only knew 
how. We will tell her. “I want heliotrope pomade,” says Mr. Picase. 
“T would bay any amount that I could get ;” and this is the way to get 
it. If there is such a thing as a glue-pot in the house, you have the only 
piece of machinery needed—it is, in fact, a water-bath. 

As the details of the process are all important, we will proceed in Mr. 
Piesse’s owa words. 

* At a season when the flowers are in bloom, obtain a pound of fioe 
lard, melt the lard, and strain it through a close hair sieve, allow the 
liquid fat as it falls from the sieve to drop in the cold spring water ; this 
operation granulates and washes the blood and membrane from it. In 
order to start with a perfectly inodorous , the melting and granu- 
lation process may be repeated three or four times, using a pinch of salt 
and a piach of alam in water ; it is then to be washed five or six times 
in plain water ; finally, re-melt the fat, and cast it into a pan, to free it 

adhering water. Now put the clarified fat into the glue-pot, and 
place it in such a position near the fire of the green-house, or elsewhere, 
that will keep it warm enough to be liquid; into the fat throw as many 
flowers as you can, and there let them remain for twenty-four hours. At 
this time strain the fat from the spent flowers, and fresh ones ; re- 
peat this operation for a week: we expect, at the last —— the fat 
will have become very highly perfamed, and when cold, may be justly 
termed pommade 4 la heli ” To turn this pomade into an extract fit 
for the handkerchief, all that bas to be done is to cat the perfumed fat into 
small pieces, drop it into a wide mouthed bottle, and cover it with a 
highly rectified t, in which it must remain for a week. When strained 
off the process will 2 completed. 

Io this manner every flower of the garden may be turned iatoa ge- 
nuine extract, and the lady who takes the trouble to perform the 
may be sure that she possesses a perfame which money cansot bay from 
the mer’s in the Moreover, 


taste as to 
bat lishmen, at least, the feeling is against i 
cortelaly fonsttine, nat long eng is be coutacd to the 

for although it would be « superfiaity to paint the lily, we may y 
permitted to perfame the living violet. 
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—_—————— 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
“In patriam populumque.” 

The proposition for removing the chief collegiate schools of the me- 
tropolis to — remote from the contaminating influences of a great 
city, and w' the pupils might pursue their studies and recreations in 

purer eumenphenn to one of the most important domestic questions upon 
which the public mind bas been called to deliberate for many 
That sooner or later the rapid increase tao in London will ren- 
der the removal of the City schools—The Charter-house, St. Paul’s, Mer- 
chant Taylors’, and Christ’s Hospital—not merely desirable but abso- 
lutely , we have no doubt. That the school at Westminster will 
follow seems highly probable. Already two fall meetings of Old West- 
minsters have been held to discuss the subject, and a committee, ccnsiat- 
ing of some of the most distinguished noblemen and gentlemen educated 
at St. Peter’s, bas been appointed to consider the present state of the es- 
tablishment ——— a been advanced aan 
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foundatio» should consist of forty boys, and that ia their selection espe 


cial regard should be given to their disposition, their knowledge, and | 


their poverty. Previously, however, to this—thoug at what period is 

not clear—it would seem that there bad beea a provisioa for forty echo- 

lars aod eighty pensiouacii, from which the scholara were to be chosen, 

bat this arrangement most have evvo fallen into desuetude. The elect- | 
ors and examiners nominated by the Queen to determine year after year | 
what boys should be placed on the above-mentioned foundations con- | 
sisted of the Deans of Westminster and Christ Charch, the Master of | 
Trinity, and two Masters of Arts (one from each of these colleges,) with | 
the Head Master as their coadjator. By the statutes it is ordained that | 
not less than six scholars shall be yearly draugbted to the Universities— 
three to Christ Church and three to Cambridge (plures autem optamus,) and | 
that in the previous examinatioa for admission to the college at West-| 
minster no one should be elected who had not been already at least one | 
year in the echool, or who was likely to become the heir of an estate of | 
ten pounds yearly value, These last provisions we need hardly say bave 

of late yeats been bat little regarded. They farther express, aud with 

singular precision of language, the Queen’s desire that no partiality 

shou!d be shown by any of the electors daring this examination, and that 

the best boys should be conacieatioasly chosen. 

James J., in the fifth year of his reiga, confirmed aad streagthened all 
the particulars of Qaeen Elizabeth's statutes, and added a positive in- 
junction that in tha electioa of the Fellows of Trinity preference should 
be given to the Westminster students. This demand, which even Dr. 
Bentley, when Master of that College, obeyed, is now babitually preter- 
mitted. 

Neverthelese, the general epirit in which these statutes were conceived 
bas been preserved even to this day, po admission into the college at 
Westminster beinz possible except by long and arduous competition be- 
tween the candidates for that honour, while a subsequent examination by 
the electors is required of those who, having passed their four years in 
college, are, at the expiration of this time, eligible to studentships at 
Chriet Charch aod echolarehips at Trinity. 

At one of the last of these examinatioas, on May 15, 1661, Evelya was 
present, and he states that be heard “ sach exerci-e ia Latia, Greek, He- 
brew, and Arabic ia themes and extraordioary verses, with sach readiness 
and will as wonderfully astouished me ia such boye.”’ 

For admission into college there are generally from twenty to thirty 
candidates, and the period of examination, or rather of mutual competi- 
tion (technically termed “ standing out,”’) usually exteuds over seven or 
eight weeks of the spring of each year. 

ome of (he provisions for the goverament of the young school are cu- 
rious, and exemplify very strikingly the difference of manners in our days 
and in those of our ancestors. hus, the boys were required to attend 
“ daily praicrs ia Heary the VII. Chapel at six o’clock in the morning,” 
and orders were given that the “ Deaus aud Prebvendaries doe kepe com- 
mons together ia the halle, aud likewise the echolemaster aud usher and 
her Malestie’s scholars, and also the servants and officers of the saide 
colledge.” Furthermore, it is ordained that “ the schollars’ allowance 
is in the saide ball after the rate of a provision made by the Deane and 
the Prebendaries—viz., a vbusbeli of wheate for tweaty peace, a barrell of 
dable bear for three shillings and fourpence, aad the fuel after a certain 
rate.’ We find, too, that there was a house erected at Chiswick “ with 
chambers and shelter for the summer tyme, and if there should be occa- 
sion of sickaess, which Louse cost the building five hundred poande.”’ 

Widmore iaforms us that Westminster is indebted for this house to 

- Gabriel Goodman, Dean of Westminster, who had beea Prebendary of 
Chiswick in St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and Fuller adds that Goodman “ par- 
chased a fair house, with land thereunto, at Chiswick, in Middlesex, 
where, with bis own bands, be set a fair row of elm*, now grown up to 
great beauty aad height, for a retiriag-place for the masters and scholars 
of Westminster in the hea: of summer, or in any time of iafection.” Lt 
was to this house, as we learo from Bishop Hacket, that the most learned 
Prelate of the Charch of Eagland, Lancelot Andrewes, then Dean of 
Westminster, was io the habit of retiriag, accompanied by two or more 
of the collegiate scholars, for repose after bis exhausting labours. For- 

indeed, were those boys who bad such a master to revise their 

Seer 408 to devote, as was his custom, whole evenings to their 


The pal buildings in connection with Westmiusier are the school 
iteelf, with the library attached to it; the dormitory of the college ; col- 
hall; and the boarding-houses of the town-boys. 
which stands in Little Dean’s Yard, aod 


Av 


BF 


adjoin 

ge. On the left is Ashburnham House, memorable to the 
of learning as the place where the manuscripts of Sir Robert Cot- 
were kept before their removal to the British Museum, and where 
iaovaluable treasures were destroyed by fire, Oot. 23,1731. The 
, originally the dormitory of the monks of St. Peter’s, is of great 
antiquity : it bas a massive roof of chestuut, and a semicircular ap-e or 
recess at the upper end, once, perbaps, the site of an aliar. This apse is 
termed the “ shell,’’ the name given also to the form next below the sixth 
who sit there. The same appellation is adopted at Harrow and at the 
house, and, we believe, elseewber. Around the echool (till some 
reeent detestable i i had defaced the time-honoured aspect of 
this room) were four tiers of benchee, 01. above another ; aud on the side 
walls, over the shell, and in every o'her avaliable space, are carved or 
the names of thoze who have ben educated there during several 
generations (in one instance, if our memory serves us truly, six such 
generations are etill eligible) —endeari.¢ records of mavy who bave since 
made their names immortal in the ann«\s of their couatry. Until these 
moderna “ improvements,”’ iodeed, the very woodwork of the forms spoke 
eloquently of the illastrious dead; the name of * glorious John Dryden,” 
among others, being perfectiy legible iu deepiy-cut characters on a solid 
bench fronting the shell. Many other names very dear to Weatmiasters, 
though of less public interest, have been ruthlessly destroyed : this great 

one, We trust, bas been preserved, 

‘© the true Westminster there is no room in the world that possesses 
half the interest of the old school. Every wook of it is associated with 
pleasant, or at least impressive, recollectious ; and these, whatever the 
viciesitudes of bis subsequent career, are never utterly erased. The feel- 
ings which a visit to the ancient school are calculated to revive have 
been weil descrived by « writer in the Guardian of April 22, 1713:— 
“ Upon a late election of King’s scholars my curiosity-drew me to West- 
mineter School. The eight of a place where I bad not been for many 
yeare revived in my thoughis the tender images of my childhood which, 
by a great length of time, bad contracted a softness that rendered them 
inexpreesibly agreeable. As it is usual with me to draw a secret uuen- 
vied pl from a th i incid overlooked by other mea, I threw 
myeelt into a short transport, forgetting my age, and fancyiog myself a 

boy.” And how deeply tse early studies of such a place are prized 

by the ripe student bas beeu beautifully expressed by one of the noblest 

and best of the sons of Econ :—* The more exteaded his sphere of learn- 

ing in the literature of modern Europe, the more deeply, thoagh the 

more wisely, will he reverence that of claosical antiquity ; aad, ia decli- 

ning age, When the appetite for magazines and reviews aud the ten time 

trash of the day has failed, he will retire, as it were, within a 

circle of his schoolfeliow-triends, and end bis secular studies, as he began 
them, with his Homer, his Horace, aud bis Shakespeare.” 

Is was at “untaintedly loyal’ Westmiaster that the undaunted South, 
then @ boy at school, aod reader that mrniog of the customary Latin 

, prayed publicly for King Charles I. by name on the fatal 30cb 
anuary, 1648, “ but aa hour or two before bis sacred bead was strack.’? 
Here, too, the famous Busby is reported to have walked beside Charles 

his head covered, apologising at the same time to the King for 
apparent breach of decorum by saying that, if his boys supposed 
were any greater in the realm tuan he was, there would be an end 
his authority. Here, also, it was that the disreputable bookseller 
Carll was “ presented with the ceremony of the blanket” for printing « 
aeons vereion of Barber's oration at thasinterment of Dr. Soith, Jaly 
13, 1716. 

The Upper and Lower Schools were originally divided by a bar from 
which a curtain was suspeaded. In connection with this cartain a re- 
markable story will be found in No. 313 of the It is told of a 
boy who was saved by a schooliellow, when at Westminster, from a cruel 
flogging at the hauds of Dr. Busby for having torn asunder the curtain in 

The boy, who io spare his companion received the panjshment, 

known to bave been William Wake, the father of Archbishop Wake. 
He took part in the Civil Ware on the Royal side, and satfered severely. 
At length, becoming implicated in Penraddock’s rising, be was seized, 
and tried for his life at Exeter. It happened duriag bis trial that he was 
recognised by the very schooltellow {or whom many years before he had 
undergone the 
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fogin The latter started off at ones to London, and, 
by bia influevoe wit Crow well, succeeded in saving the life of his early 
friend. We mey udd that the cartiin has loug since disappeared, though 











a singular custom is siiii enacted ut the spot where the upper acd lower 





echools are separated. On Shrove Tuesday the college cook, preceded 
by a verger, comes into moraiog school and tosses a pancake over the 
bar into the upper school. A similar custom, it is said, prevailed form- 
erly at Eton; aad in an old M3. in the Briticth Maseam, entitled the 
“ Status Scholew Etonensis a.p. 1560,” it is related that the “ cook of the 
school was in the babit ou that day of coming into school and fastening 
& paucake to a crow,” and that the boys had a holiday from eight o’clock 
in the morning. Be this as it may, the practice of celebrating Shrove 
Tuesday (or Carnival Day) with pancakes is certainly a very aacivat 
one. Sbakepeare, of course, alludes to it, for what castom of his time 
passes uapoted by him? “ As fit as Tib’s rash for Tom’s forefi 





Of Richard Busby we have already spoken. He carried his sceptre 
with unswerving dignity for tue unparalieled length of fifty-seven years, 
and during all the vicissitudes of the period he maintained the ancient 
loyalty of the school. 

Of those who under such masters have rendered their names illustrious 
our space will permit us to mevtion but afew. Among the earlier of 
these we may particularise Bishops Overall and Ravis, the translators of 
the Bible ; Richard Hakluyt, who records that his love of maritime enter- 
prise commenced when a Queen’s scholar in that “fruitfall nurserie, West- 
inister School ;” “rare Bea Jonsov,” the pupil of Camden, to-whom he 





, ase 
pancake for Shrove Tuesday, a morris for May Day,” &s.—‘‘ All’a Well that 
Ends Well,” ii, 2. So, too, Gaytoa, in his “ Festivous Notes on Don 
Quixote,” p. 99, speakiag of Sancho Panza haviag converted’ a cassock 
iato a wallet, says :—*' It were serviceable after tuis greasie use for noth- 
ing but to preach at a carnival on Shrove Tuesday, aad to toss in 
after the exercise ; or else (if it could have been conveighed thither) 
nothing more proper for the man that preactiee the cook’s sermon at Ox- 
ford, when that plamp society rides upon their Governour’s horses to feich 
ia the enemies, the Flic.” 

Curiously enough, the great bbil that used to be rang on Shrove Tues- 
day to call peop!e to be sbriven by the priest was kaown as the pancake 
bell, @ name it retained so late as 1791 ia some parts of L.cicestershire.— 
(Macaulay’s “ History of Claybrook,”’ p. 218.) 

Oa the western side of the College gardens is the dormitory, aa ugly 
modera structure erected during tue early part of the last ceutury, from 
designs by the Earl of Burlington, to replace the original building of the 
date a. p, 1380, which stood ia Great Dean’s-yard, and bad once been the 
granary of the mouastery. This edifice consists internally of oue cham- 
ber, 161 feet loag and 25 feet broad, and is of interest to the public main- 
ly from being the theatre in which for many years the plays of Terence 
bave been annually acted by the boys. 

The origin of this custom (the performance of playa by boys) is un- 
kaowo. We know, however, that at a very early period Miracle Piays, 
as they were oalled, having reference to incidents in our Saviour’s bis- 
tory, were constantly represeated, and that it was customary to select 
for euch performances;certaia special days or seasons, as the “ Ludus 
Coventria,” on the festival of Corpus Christi. Aguin it was usual, when 
the King or Queen made progresses through the country, to greet them 
at the uuiversities and principal towns with plays, masks, and interludes, 
many of which are still preserved. Some authorities, however, and Mr. 
Warton among them, conceive the ancient castom of the “ Boy-Bishop ” 
at Salisbury and other cathedral towas (the ceremonials of which atCan- 
terbury, Westumiuster, an] elsewhere, have been frequeatly described) to 
have alforded the first rade suggestions for dramatic exhibitions. To this 
source, indeed, Mr. Warton attributes the Eton anniversary festival of 
going “ Ad Montem,” as well as the popular practice of theatrical pro- 
cessions ia collegiate bodies. To one or other of these sources ia all pro- 
bability, we owe the idea of the Westminster Play. There is, however, 
this distinction, that at Westminster the performance was evideatly de- 
signed trom the beginning as a ready aod effectual means of keeping up 
the spir t of classical education, This was plainly Queen Elizabeth’s in- 
tention, since she expresses her desire that the plays of ‘erence may be 
acted by her boys: —* Quo javentus tam actioni tum proaunciatione de- 
ceati melius se assuescat ”’ (whereby the boys may be better accustomed 
to correct action and elocution.) 

One of the earliest notices we have found of the stud 
Westminster occurs in Strype’s life of the famous Dean Nowell, who was 
the second Head Master. Speaking of him, he says :—“ Whea he was at 
Westminster School he brought in the reading of Terence for the betier 
learaing the pure Roman style.” De. Barnes is also noticed as having 
introduced Terence “ aad Tully into his College of Augustines at Cam- 
bridge, instead of barbarous Duns and Dorbel.” It is natural that among 
the records of those who have been educated at Weeminster we should 
fiad frequent allusions to the plays in which so many of the most distin- 
guished have taken part. One of the most interesting references of the 
kind occurs in a letter from the celebrated Bishop Atterbury (at that 
time Deau of Christ Church) addressed to Trelawaey, Bishop of Wiaches- 
ter, in which he describes the delight he had experienced in witnessing 
the acting of the Bishop’s son :—* I had written again to your Lordship,” 
he says, “on Saturday, but that I speut the evening ia seztag * Phormio’ 
acted in the College chamber—where in good truth, my lord, Mr. Tre- 
lawoey played Antipho ae well, and some parts he performed ad- 


of Terence at 


mirabiy. Your Lordship may d upon it that in what place soever 
he shall go first of the electioa to Oxford, and shall bave all the assistance 
and advan' there that it is ble for a Deaa of Crist Charch to 
give him,” auocher letter Bishop Atter_ary praises young Trelaw- 
ney’s acting in the play of “ ,”’ @ proof that English plays 
SS ee te oe b ii ently 
we apprehend, of the regular comedies of Tereace. We know, indeed, 
that 12 1695 “ Cleomenes,” a play by Drydev, was acted, and that for 
the occasion Lord Buckhurst spoke a prologue, which has been preserved. 

One of the noticeable performances was that of the winter of 1749, 
when three men, all subsequently well known, appeared ia “ Phormio.” 
These were Colman, who.played Gela ; Lloyd, Demipho ; and Hobart, af- 
terwards coudactor of the Italiau Opera, wno acted Anti Still later, 
it is recorded that Garrick was a frequent visitor to the dormitory, and 
he is said to have warmly commended the acting of Tattersell (who was 
head. of his election in 1770) ia the part of Phormio. 

With regard to the costume, there was till recently, in the manner 
these pieces were put upon the stage, but little that could remind a stu- 
deat of Roman manners that be was witnessing a scene enacted in a Ro- 
man foram. A great improvement however, was made by Dr. William- 
son, soon after he became Head Master, in 1828, and atteatiou was drawn 
by bim to the correct represeatation ot the habiliments of the actors in a 
brief but learued pamphict eatited “ Eanuchas Palliatus.”” What the cha- 
racter of the eceaery was at aa early period of the sc hool’s history it is, 
perbaps, vain to enquire ; but those scenes with which all bat the young- 
est Westmiusters are familiar are eaid to have been arranged from sug- 
gestions of Garrick, aud to bave been presented to the school by Arct- 
bishop Markham, its Head Master from 1753 to 1764. They were not 
very creditable to the taste of the Eaglish Roscias, and have fortunately 
been replaced by others fac more beantifal and appropriate, from the 
peacil of Professor C. R. Cockerell himself, one of the warmest trieods of 
that school ia which he received bis earliest edacation. 

In 1847 whea there was a talk of abolishing the anoual celebration, a 
memorial was addressed to the Dean and Chapter of Westminster sigaed 
by nearly siz hundred old Westminsters, in which the memorialists record 
their “ firm and deliberate belief, founded on experieace and reflection, 
that the abolition of the Westmiaster Piay caanot fail to prove prejadi- 
cial to the interests and the prosperity of the school.” The play has 
aguiu beea suspended for two years, but we are glad to bear that the 
authorities of the school intend to revive it this wiater, aod have selected 
for represeatation the “ Trinammus”’ of Plautus, The collage hall, a 
structure about 47 feet loug by 27} feet wide, is an elegant building of 
the reiga of Edward III, erected as a refectory for the Abbot by Abbot 
Littlingtoa, Is adjoins the celebrated Jerusalem Coambver. The pave- 
ment is a chequered pattern of Tarkish marble, and oa the corbels of the 
roof are the (waditional) arms of Edward the Confessor, Nictolas Lit- 
thington, and other abbots. The tables are believed to bave been framed 
of wood taken from the wreck of the Spaniah Armada. At tbe south end 
is the usual gallery for musicians, now casewated towards the ball and 
employed as a pantry, bebind which are the batteries and hatches. 
Westminster has been peculiarly fortunate ia the number of c-leoraced 
mea who at various periods of her history have dedicated their beet days 
to the instruction of ber sous. Among the most notable of these were 
Alexander Nowell, W. Camden, and Dr. Basby in earlier times, and, 
more reo-nt:y, Archbishop Markoam and Dean Vincent. Nowell iu his 
day was as renowned a fisher as Isaak Waitoa became a century later, 
and is, accordingly, represented ia his picture at Brassnose with the 
hooks, tackle, aod other emblems of his favourite sport. Faller ia his 
quaiat way says of him, * Whilst Nowell was a catghing of fishes, Bouner 
was a catchiog of Nowell, and, uaderstanding who he was, desigued him 
for the shambles” The danger be was io, indeed, was so urgent that be 
dared not returu to his own bouse to make preparation for flight; se, 
“ like aa bonest aogier, he bad taken provision for the day, aod, when, 
in the first year of Eogland’s deliverance, be returned to his country and 
his old hauate, he remembered that on the day of bis fight he bad left a 
bottle of beer io a safe place on the bapk.” There he eearcbed for if 
“ but found no bottle, bat a gun, such was the sound at the opeuing 
thereof ;”’ and “ this,” adds Faller, is believed (casualty is the mother of 
more inventions than iodastry) the original of bottled ale in Eagiand.” To 
William Camden, the imaortal author of “ The Britanuia,” Weetminster 
owes the compilation of her first Greek grammar, “[ostitatio Grace Gram- 
matics compeadiaria in usum Schole Regi Westmonasteriensis’’ —a work 
whicb, published originally in 1597, has since passed through more than 
a handred editions. {La Oxford he foanded the Professorship of History 
which bears his name. Anthony & Wood says of Camden tat he “ was 
an exact critic and philologist, an excellent Latinist, acd bistori- 
an, and, above all, a profound antiquary, az bis elaborate works do testify.” 


ted his first play, “ Every Mano in his Humoar ;” Gaater, iaventor 
of the scale named after him, and the discoverer of the variation of the 
maguetic needle ; Heminge, one of the editors of the folio edition of 
Shakspeare ; Sir Dudley Carleton; Sir Richard Lane, who condacted 
the defence of Lord Strafford ; Lord Keeper Williams ; George Herbert, 
“ the sweet singer of the Temple ;” Abrabam Cowley—delicia, decus 
desiderium cevi sui—whose genius was 80 precocious tbat be wrote his 
“ Pyramus aod Thisbe” when only tea years of age, and bis“ Constantia 
and Philetus’’ wheo only twelve. To these we may add the still greater 
poet Joho Dryden ; the celebrated Locke, Dean Prideaux, Lord Chan- 
cellors Finch aad Macclesfield, Lord Halifax, Bishop Atterbary, Mat 
Prior, Nicholas Rowe, the rival physicians Mead and Friend ; Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, “ bhujus ecclesia atque urbis conditor,” as his monument at 
S:. Paal’s with justice designates him ; Browne Willis and Peck, the an- 
tiquaries ; William Cowper, the poet ; Sir Roger Newdegate, founder of 
the prize for English verse at Oxford ; Pulteney Earl of Bath; Bishop 
Newton, the author of the famous work on “ Tne Prophecies ;” and, in 
more modern times, Warren Hasiings ; Churchill the satirist ; Bonnell 
Thornton, and the two Colmans, Lord Thurlow, Horne Tooke ; Edward 
Gibbon, the historian; Robert Southey, Sir George Rose ; Fynes Clinton, 
the accomplished author of the “ Fasti Hellenici ;" the Marquis of Ang- 
lesey and all! the Pagets, Lord Raglaa, Lord Combermere, Sir James 
Graham, the Marquis of Lansdowne, Archbishop Longley, aod Sir David 
Dandas.— London Lilus, News. 

a 
A CUSTOM-HOUSE SALE. 

We have before us the catalogue of the “ 148th Castom-louse Sale by 

Auction,” of sandry commodities which in some mysterious way have 
become the property of the Queen. We have, moreover, been to see 
these commodities, and the sale-room, and the auctioneer, and the buy- 
ers, aud we propose to speak about them. 
If there were no import daties, there would be no Custom-bouse ; if no 
Custom-house, no Custom-bouse sales. Therefore, the import-daties are 
the groundwork of this matier. Let Mr. Gladstone, or whoever may fill 
the important post of Chancellor of the Exchequer, propose a duty on 
a foreign commodity on entering this country ; and let this be either for 
the sake of revenue, or for the “ protection” (as it used to be called) of 
native industry. Until the House of Commons agrees to this, all is in 
abeyance ; but as sooa as parliament grants this item of supply, the 
Commissioners of Customs are looked to by the government as the agents 
for its collection, and difficult work it ie. There is a sort of loose mora- 
lity afloat, that to cheat the government is not so bad as to cheat your 
neighbour ; while some go so far as to say, or to act as if they bad said, 
that it is not bad at all—ualess fuaud out. 

There are various ways ia which commodities come into the 
siva of the Commissioners of Customs, as trastees for the Crown, owing 
to some irregularity touching import duties. The bonding-system gives 
rise to one of these. The import duty nead not be paid immediately on 
the landing of the commodity from the ship. Bonding warehouses are 
meng oy in which sach goods may be kept for a time, under lock and 

ey ; the importer may take them out when he likes, on paying the daty, 
and a small eum also for warebousing ; but uatil be feels that the proper 
time has come for makiog a market of his goods, he may prefer to leave 
them “in bond.’’ Sometimes there are large quantities of a particular 
article in bond at once, especially duriog a speculative mania. Daring 
the days of the cora-laws, there were often enormous quantities of foreign 
cora in the bonded granaries of Loadon, Liverpool, and Hall ; the owners 
waited and waited for a good turn of the market, thea paid the duty, 
drew vut the corn, and sold. Bat occasionally this “ good turn of the 
market” did not come till the coru was spoiled or the owners rained. 
Ao instance was knowa ia which 2000 quarters of cora were thrown into 
the Thames ; the owner despaired of celting it at a price that would cover 
the duty, and he was tired of seeing the cora “ eat itselfup” in granary- 
reat; while the Customs were bouad to see that the corn should not be 
consumed by any one in this country until it had paid daty. Sometimes 
@ million quarters of corn were liberated from bood ia a single month, 
cousequent on a favourable tura in the market. Ali this has, however, 
passed away ; aud we must look to other commodities for illastrations 
of the bonding-sysiem. Tobacco furnishes one such, of a very notable 
kind. This article pays a large import duty. The average value of all 
the qualities imported, including shippiug charges, is about sixpence per 
pound ; on this a duty of more M illings is imposed! When the 
duty was still higher, tobacco of so low a quality even as twopence-hall- 
peony per pound paid four shillings duty, or uiueteea handred per cent. 
Cigars pay more thao nine shillings a pound duty ; but the really foreign 
cigars imported make up but a small proportion of the tobacco which 
iter in reveaue. The importers of coarse do not wish to pay the enor- 
mous daty until a period as near as possible to the day when they can 
sell aud obtain money or the representative of money. Heace it some- 
times happens that there are more than tweaty thousand hogsheads of 
tobacev in the Queen’s warebouses at the Leadon Docks alone at oa» 
time, under coatrol of the Customs until the diity is paid. Samples may 
pass from hand to hand, to facilitate dealings; but the authorities take 
good care that this shall not be made a meaus or excuse for the evasion 
ofdaty. Tobacco is frequently injured on the voyage, through leaky 
vessels or other causes. If the daty were email, the owaer might decide 
to pay it, and take bis chance of making a market of the damaged por- 
tioa ; bat the daty is higher than the price at which any damaged to- 
bacco can be sold, and, therefore, be gives it up as lost. Damaged or 

ged, the © issioners will not let it leave the warehouse unless 

the duty be paid ; the owner won’t pay on the damaged portion ; and, 
therefore, it 1s committed to the flamer. Ia ove corner of the warehouse, 
an iuscriptien directs us “ To the Kila,”—jocularly called the “ Qaeen’s 
tobacco-pipe.”” The hogsheads are opened ; the tevacco is released in 
one solid mass ; the damaged exterior is chopped off with hatchets; the 
sound tobacco is put up agaia into the hogsheads; aad the damaged 
traguieats are thrown into the kila, The smoke is carried up as high 
into the air as the chimaey will convey it, and the asbes are worth a 
trifle as manure for farm-land. This royal tobaceo-pipe is not fastidious 
as to the articles with which it is fed; although primarily intended to 
emoke its own tobacco, it has been Kaowa to smoke damaged hams and 
damaged French kid-gioves. 
So tar, then, in relatioa to bonded goods; and we need bere oaly add 
that, as such goods occasionally fail to fisd any claimants at all, the 
Castoms sell them, in order that they may not absolutely spoil by 
keepiag. 
Another class of goods is that which bas been undoubtedly smuggled 
—br ought to our shores secretly, in the bope that it may pass without 
duty. it matters not whether it is a cask of brandy ran on the coast on 
a dark night, or a parcel of lace ingeniously concealed in the mysterious 
recesses of a lady’s garments, or a box of cigars innocently reposiag at 
the bottom of a tourist’s portmanteau ; no matter which ; it bas been 
smuggled, and is seized accordingly. 
A bird clase illustrates a mode ia which her Majesty the Qaeen is ena- 
b'ed to catch overcunaing people in their own trap. Whea goods are 
admitted at an ad valorem duty—that ix, oa « percea of the value, 
without refereace to number, weight, or balk—the owner is permitted to 
name the value, aad the daty is caloulakd upon that basis, Bat if the 
officers, who are sharp-eyed aud sharp-wilted meo, expert at their basi- 
ness through long practice, have reasoa to believe that the valae had 
been coasiderably understated, as a meaes of evadiag duty, they take 
the owner at his word: they buy the article in the Queen’s name, at the 
price stated ; the law places the owoer ia their power under such circam- 
stances, and he is obliged to sell whether be will orno. It is a lessor 
him ; be does not agaiu sead in an andervalue, for he fiads it a losing 
specalation, 
Ia these, and ia minor ways that 
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need not be traced ia detail, miscel- 
ia tue hands of the Commissioners of 
Castoms ; and from time to time an auctioneer is employed to sell them. 
Miscellaneous indeed the assemblage is; and we have to poke about in 
many. boles and corners to get a sight of i. Some are iu tue East Ware- 
house at the Custom house ; some in the Ha-t Cellar; some in the West 
Cellar; some in the Loodon Docks, others in the St. Katherine’s and 
West India Docks; while the Tobacco ground at Rotherhithe contains 
the largest, roaghest, and clumsiest articles. 

Who makes up the lote, whether the auctioaeer or an official, we know 
not ; but in some they are oddiy assorted. On what 








instances, priaci- 
ple, for instance, are “ six boxes of * combined with “one ac- 
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cordion and thirteen pounds uncolcured prints?” Perhaps all were in-} 
cluded in one forfeiture or seizure. Here is an anusually large aod 
handsome harmoniam, or “Symphonista Gachené ;” and near this are 
“nine gross of rosaries’—doubtless very poor and common, but still 
efficacious in the eyes of those who use them for ting their prayers. | 
So many gross of braid, and so many trimmings, so many dozen brooch- | 
piecer, and so many embroidered haodkerchiefs, collars, and cuffs, are | 
plain enough to understand ; and so are several cases of white earthea- 
ware, not so good as Englisb, bat still serviceable. We can understand, 
too, fifty musical-boxes and « equare piano in one lot; braids, gloves, 
acd artificial flowers in acother ; pistol*, maskets, and carbines in a 
third ; two hundred and fifty pounds of straw for platting ; aad twenty 

ir of boot-tops ; and six cubic feet of children’s toys. But here is a 
fot which puzzles one to aaderstand, almost as much as it puzzled Pope 


When all is about to be wound-up, and the“auctioneer and hie custom- 
ers about to leave—then comes the final lot—* The catalogues remain- 
og eM per pound-weight, at buyers’ price :”’ and so ends a Custom- 

ouse Sale. 








ee comet 
A LECTURE ON MEMORY. 

Dr. Eiward Pick, late lectarer in the Universities of Vienna, Leipsic, 
Heidelberg, and Paris, is now engaged in a course of lectures on memo- 
ry, at the Polytechnic Institation. Dr. Pick is master of a rational sye- 
tem, by which the above-named faculty is brought mere certaialy and 
definitely under control than it could be by any ordinary means or 
efforts. Oa several occasions he has introduced bis plans of mental 
training to the notice of members of our eldest and most conservative 


. - university ; the principal of Magdalen Hall baving, with enlightened 
to guess how flies get iato amber ; the things ere there, but how did they | jinerality, facilitaied the endeavours of a foreiguer to make a footing for 


t into companionship? Let us see—four pounds of steel cutlery, | @ new educational s ick’, 

: A - ystem. In the same way, ut Paris, Dr. Pick’s method 
three pounds of tobacco-pipes, two pore ran rege ges cartridge | was examined by a special commission appointed by the Minister of 
boxes, fourteen boabou-papers, a box ‘ toys, a ated ad aki = Lge Pablic Education ; and so favourable was the report that he was allowed 
ple of carpeting, a sample of cotton, four mounted walkivg-canes, six) 15 demonstrate the aystem before the pupils of the Upper Normal School 
pounds of confectionary, and two pounds of * perithed” pastry. Nor Is| ot the College of Preceptors. 
it easier to conjecture how much such @ lot is worth, or what kiad 0!) nye association of ideas bas often been made the subject of lectures 
person would bay it. 












































































o - ” ee and treatises by ingenious profeasors of mnemonics; but their “art of 

Here ~s lot — we Nee 9 Lr ee el me nh cy memory ” has been no more than aa art, ia the most restricted sense that 

= nee ae ~~ omoial Aesignation of “F -~ let etye ;. _- ,. | empiricism can apply to the word. These public demonstrators have 
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succeeded in demonstrating nothing more than a parrot like acquirement 
of their owa ; or have at best explained the association of ideas to mean 
a strange and bizarre lation of 
connecting certain images. Dr. Pick, in his iuteoduotory lecture, gave 
rome very amusing iustances of such practical attempts to carry out an 
imperfect system, exposing their fallacy ia the most logical mauner. 

He then proceeded to illustrate bis own theory, the main proposition 
of which is the duality of all mental impressions. It is nst memory, 
says De Pick, which enables us to remember. Dr. Pick enabled his 
audience to test for themselves the phenomenon of dual memory. He 
recited a long string of words in pairs, desiring his hearers not to burden 
their minds with more than the two words which he pronounced together, 
and to dismiss each couple aa soon as another succeeded. The first two 
words were “ polytechaic”’ and “ chemistry,” the next two ‘ chemistry” 
and “ electricity,” the next “electricity” and “ Atlantic cable.” This 
peculiar catenation, or linking of ideas, succeeded so admirably, that all 
who had followed Dr. Pick’s instructions ran off the long list with the 
greatest ease. Then, to show by iuversion the truth of the principle, 
and to prove that each idea recalled by another would in its tura recall 
the primary, the audience were bidden to repeat the same list backwards, 
which they did in perfect order, and with as ready a facility asin the 
former case. 

It must not be supposed that Dr. Pick’s system, which was aptly de- 
scribed not long since by Mr. Monckton Milnes as the “ gymnastics of 
the intellect,” ends with the mere exposition of its natural principle. 
That principle is recognised by all psychologists, and is not claimed as 
a discovery by Dr. Pick. It is the philosophical systematising of natural 
laws in the operations of the mind that Dr. Pick can fairly boast, as the 
work of many years of profound study. It is, ia substanze, the eame 
which be lately gave in the theatre of King’s College, by invitation of 
the committee of the International Statistical Congress, and which eli- 
cited the warmest approval of the membere, The Polytechnic, having 
now added to its attrections, as an exhibition, the solid advantages of a 
school, Dr. Pick’s course of lectures will enter into the general plan of 
the classes; and we cordially recommend eo useful a system to public 
support.—London Star, Dec. 19. 
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PARISIAN LETTERS. 
NO. VII. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 

The last fortzight bas witnessed mavy departures, and a host of wed- 
dings. The trying season drives out of Paris all whose health is droop- 
ing or whose lungs are delicate. LInavalids, who mistrust the gloomy aud 
jaws ee | of Northern France, go and ask of the Southern :un a genial 
winter and strength. Some day, perbaps, I 
will tell you my impressions of the climate of Pau, of Montpeliier, of 

and of Nice ; for the moment I can only wish God-speed and all 
sorts of illusions to thos: who are setting out. May they all return with 
the swallows of the Spring! George is among the degarting. I 
am told that she is to or five mouths at Hyéres, a little town in 
the neighbourhood of Toulon,more rich—if my memory fails not—ia hotels 
than in variety of resources and amusements. [ ask only one thing of 
George Sand ; it is that she do not suffer herself to be by the mne- 
lancholy damsels and the languishing heroes, who alone, alas! will pass 
before her eyes in this resort of the pulmonary race. Consumption is 
already answerable for too many eea' and | stories ; 
and French society of our time is not so lively, that its novelists should 
undertake to set it crying. As the trae friend of a laugh, I am in fa- 
vour of pleasant endings, and not of your tragical dénouementy. I re- 
mark therefore, with satisfaction, that the vane points to wediock. 
hears nothing sung just now, but odes to Hymen. 

They marry at Court; the town is given to marrying. The nephew of 
Admiral Dapetit Thouars espouses Miss McCleod ; the Count de Louven- 
court, the rich heiress Mademoiselle Montaud ; Prince Nicoldas Bibesco, 
Mile. Ney d’Eichingen ; and Baron Reille, Mile. Soult de Dalmatie. 
All the editors of the Journal des Debats, commencing, of course, 
with Mr. de Sacy, are an off their children. Mr. Edouard Labou- 
laye, Jr. has aliied himself with Mile. Calon, daughter of a ci-devaat 
banker, now mayor of one of the twenty divisions of Paris; and Mile. 
Cuvilier Fleury, god-daughter of the Duc d’Aumale and the Princess 
(iémentiae of Saxe-Cobourg, has become the wife of Mr. Tiby, head clerk 
of the Foreign office. This last named wedding was celebrated with puch 
pomp at the Church of St. Clotilde, and gave me an opportanity of seeing, 
within very short distance of me, the actual Minister tor Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Thouvenel, and him who was long his superior, and remaias perhaps 
still his model—Mr. Guizot. These two great political personages were 
wi on bebalf of the bride. One of them seemed to me to bear with 
much elasticity the burden of office, and the other, with much grace and 
dignity, the weight of his years, of his thoughts, of his past. 

Large dowries continue to be greatly sought after; Princes don’t die- 
dain them—Counts, naturally, etill less. Simple cits even have a decided 
taste for charms of this sort. I believe indeed that, in France, more at- 
tention is paid to a wife’s portion than to her face: Hereof the Devil 
does not complain ; and they who chronicle life in Paris fiad also their 
accoantin the fact. One of these gentry observed, the other day, ia my 
presence (borrowing from de Balzac, if I don’t misiake :) “ Marriage is 
like # law-suit ; there are always two parties to it Don’t you hear it 
said continually, ‘ Mr. or Mile. * * * bas made w good match?’ Must 
not the other party, thep, have made a bad one ?’’—This axiom of the 
witty sceptic was retailed in a room, wherein were exhibited all the 
treasures of the toilet contained in the young bride’s trousseau. This cus- 
tom of spreadiug-out for inspe-tion the presents intended for her, who on 
the morrow is to be taken for a wife telore God and man, bas in it, to 
my mind, something of grosaness and absurdity. Vanity, 1 know, finds 
in it an oceasion for triumph, aad would be very loth wgiveitup. still 
{ think that if a bride were to hear all the allusions suggested by an ex- 
hibition in euch doubtful taste, she would be glad enough to renounce it, 
aod with reason. 

Whilet some, however, are marryiog and giving themselves up to joy, 
others are tried and proved by the entrance of mourzing and death into 
their families. The Princess Albert de Broglie has given way after a 
long and painful iliness. Wife of a statesman jastly renowned, mother 
of five sons noe oe keeping up the tation of their father, this re- 
markable and distinguished woman bas ditd amid universal respect aud 


Another celebrity, of a class and of a style altogether different, has 
had pious honours and the most sincere homage bestowed upon him, by 
the world in which he had moved. I allade to Louis Lurise, tor of 
the Vaudeville Theatre, unexpectedly and rudely strack down. Messrs. 
Scribe, Theo. Gautier, Edouard Thierry, Emile Augier, Octave Feuillet, 
Arstoe Houseaye, Goalan, Offenbach, Aibéric Second, Mallefille, Camille 
Doucet, and a bost of dramatic whose names me, were 


determine what the word weans, bat the thing meant is a commodity 
which has not been called for or demanded by the person to whom it 
belongs, and which is put up for sale, that it may no longer cumber the 
place. A chest of old wearing-apparel, a bundle of similar kind, a box 
of shells, a case of photographs, a portmanteau and a bag filled with 
odds and-ende, a Continental Bradshaw, and a well-worn greasy hat ina 
hat-box—all these look like the “luggage”’ of some traveller from foreign 

An open letter isin the hat ; and the Customs’ people religiously 
allow it to remain there, for it belongs to the Queen until somebody buys 
it with the rest of the chattels. It is a good letter at hear!, though 
badly written : “ Dear Siri adrs yo with a feu lines aod thank you for all 
feavers and i hope you wil! be bapy iu this would end that to com iam 
sory tbat you left me ihave lost a fread bat god bles you and sen y 
prosperity i remain yours ever’——Let this suffice ; the name o the 
gratefui writer is no business of ours. 

Some of the lots would go far to set up a shop. Imagine the proad 

tion of the buyer of “ 460 sou’ westers,”’ or “ 1,134 pounds of choco- 
ate,” or “ fourteen cwt. of plain china-ware,”’ or “ seveu crates of green 
glass bottles. It does not appear that “ two drums for coiliog telegraph 
wires” would be of much value without the wires themselves ; nor can 
we easily imagine what any reasonable man could do with “ fourteen ewt. 
of Barbary root.” 

Let us now, quitting the warehouses aud cellars ia which the commo- 
dities are exposed to view, tarn to the auction-room where the 
sales are effected. This is not at the Custom-house, nor at any go- 
vernment establishment ; it is simply a room hired for two or three days 
at the Commercial Sale-rooms ia Minciag Lane—the head-quarters of 
the wine, grocery, and drag trades. By twelve o’clock, when the sale 
commences, this room is crammed ; and it is impossible to look round 
witbout — how strongly the Hebrew element is there represented ; 
the names of Lazarus, Barnett, Joseph, Lyons, and the like, are soon 
heard to issue from the lips of the auctioneer, None of the commodities 
are there—not a single lot; every man has a catalogue, and nearly 
every man has it clearly in intention to make a bidding for some parti- 
cular lot or lots. There could perhaps not be found anywhere a body of 

better versed ia the actual current value of all sorts of things. 
a men keeps his own counsel as to the maximum bidding which he 
will make ; he has seed the commodities at the ware-houses, docks, and 
cellars ; he knows almost exactly for what he could sell them, or some 
of them, if he had them ; and be lays bis plansaccordingly. Everybody 
in the room seems to know everybody else; everybody notes down the 
price at which every lot sells ; aod an immense deal of chaffing goes on 
when ao outsider ventures to bid. Tbe auctioneer knows his audience 
well; be bas a quick and a decisive manner; he devotes about a 
minute to each lot, allows no appeal against any of his “ knockings- 


The conditions of cale mark some of the diversities in the way in 
which the commodities have become the property of the Crown. 
of the lots are marked “ for home consumption,” and “ U. V.;” that is, 

pave been undervalued by the owner, and purchased by the Crown 
at that value ; they may be bought by anybody, and no daty is payable 
by the bayer. In most of such lots the Crown names a minimam , 
below which they will not be sold. This price is such as will cover all 
expenses, with a litsle over. Bat sometimes it happens that the officers 
bave formed a wrong estimate of the saleable qualities of a parti- 
cular ; the original owner may have been nearly right alter 
all ; the minimum at the sale is established too high ; no biddings are 
made ; aod that lot bas to be put up again at some subsequent sale. In 
nearly every care, however, the lot finds a parchaser at a price higher 
than the minimum named by the authorities. £1 lls. seems a very 
small reserve or minimum to name for five pistols, and £5 a still smaller 
for thirty muskets ; bat doubtless the quality bore a fair relation to such 
; and when the two hundred eager watchers in the room allowed 
one of their number to buy the muskets at about five shillings each, it 
may be inferred that they knew what they were about. It may be that 
—like the razors celebrated in one quarter, and the green spectacles in 
anotber—these muskets were made ‘ to sell.” 

Some of the lots, similarly entered for home consumption, may be had 
at ‘‘ buyers’ prices.” The articles have ia some way been forfeited ; the 
Crown has not paid anything for them; and therefore the competitors 
are allowed to begin at as low a bidding as they please. And they do 
begin low, with a vengeance. -Imagiue the “ brass” of the man who 
could offer five shillings for the niae gross of rosaries ; and of him who 
bid the same sum for fifteen gross of braid ;, and ten shillings for more 
than eight thousand capsules. Sometimes the biddiogs creep up by 
shillings from these low beginnings ; but occasionally, as if asbamed of 
what seems nothivg betier than au attempt to “ g ” the aucti f 
and all else in the room, a bidder will rise at once to a respectable bid- 
ding—a proceeding for which he is rewarded with jeers ani “Ob, 
obs!” 














Otber commodities at the eale are “for exportation or for home con- 
sumption,” aud are purchasable ou condition that the buyer pays the 
duty. The bidders for such lots must kaow what they are about; they 
must ascertain what is the rate of duty, acd must be alive to all the ma- 
chinery of Customs’ routine. The prices at which such lots often sell 
seem ridiculously low. Hage parceis of booka and printed paper go for 
a trifle ; but then there is duty to pay. One outrageous individual com- 
menced with a biddiog of one ebilling for nearly three thousand five 
hundred dice ; others ran up the jot to two guineas ; but evea that price 
amounted only to about halt a farthiog each. Until we take into ac- 
count, however, what is the duty payable on dice, these prices remain 
without significance to ue. One lot of ‘ rummage,” oo which duty was 
to be paid by the buyer, cons'sted of articles so heterogeneous, that it is 
not easy to see what kind of buyer would understand how to make a 
market of them si!—vomanufsctured ores, unianned seal-skio#, cured 
herriogs, shoe Jasts, boot-uees, eheep’s wool, bricks and tiles, nails, 
eement, glue. bread, bones, and “ one puir aig ol 

Passing over an “ Arnott’s stove with stone fittingr,” au “ oak stair- 
case sixteen feet high,” a “a box with two bundred and eighteen old 
padlock-,” “ five bundles of old gauging instruments,” and other queer 
odds and ends, we come to the larger items of cigars, sugar, and rum. 
Of these there were many lots, of coovenient bulk for trade, and on each 
of which the buyers would be expected to pay the duty. Ten or a dozen 
pounds of cigars in one lot, four or five casks of unrefined sugar, a few 
galloas of brandy, ten or twenty gallons of rum, and the of wine— 
such were about the sizes of the lots. Some of the cigars were “ rum- 
mage,” put up at bayers’ prices; some were “seizures,” put up at 9s. 
64. per pound, about a penny or 20 more than the duty. 

Some ot the articles exhibited at the Tobsucco 





at Rotherbithe 
to de with Customs’ 


chor, and three pieces of chain-cable,”’ “a broken anchor,” “a piece of 
broken mast,” * a brass gangway staochion,” “ an eight-oared river-gal- 


iet, a journalist, a vaudevillist ; and thus, as was well remarked by Mr. 
boat?” however, of finesse 


F. Mallefille, be had scattered in different directions a 
bis is 


verdict of all who knew him; and perhaps the tribune and the opporta- 
selves how much will go beyond. Whether the eight-oared galley | nity alone were waating, to make of him another Sheridan. 
is worth more than pounds, or a seven cwt. aochor and four fathoms exation and pecu' trouble had something to do with the sudden 
of chain-cable more than three ora "s lower yard more thau | death of the Manager of the Vaudeville Theatre ; and one of his brethren 























ings, by a false process of le 






































































st bis funeral: “‘ There are more people here, than there were at hi 
Theatre.” This however does not prevent a hot dispute for the riek ef 
succeeding him. It had been ramoured that the Vaudeville was to be 
metamorphosed into a lyrical theatre, for the benefit of the Manager of 
the Bouffes Parisiens ; but it appears, on the contrary, that this house will 
remain consecrated to the performance of pieces of the same style as 
those done at the Gymnase. We shall see what the veteran Mr. Dor-* 
menil, the new Director, will make of it. But I cannot conceal it ; the 
mejority of the Parisian boards seem to me to be in a piteous condition. 
Formerly, each of them had its own specialty, and by its 
public of amateurs satisfied more or less. Now all sorts are jumbled up 
and confoauded ; the Comédie Frangaise plays Vaudevilles, and the Vau- 
deville or the Gymnase plays comedies, What follows? Both artists and 
public lose that delicacy of taste and perception, which cannot be too 
assiduously cultivated. 

In proof of this coufusion of dramatic customs whereof I have been 
speaking, I ought to cite two novelties now given at the Palais Royal. 
Usaally, you are aware, these boards, become 80 vulgar of late years, are 
devoted to jokes aod pleasantries pretty well salted, to drolleries, comi- 
calities, and extravagancies. Well; to make amends, without doubt, for 
its numberless offences against grammar and commoa sense, it gives at 
this moment two loves of little pieces for four performers, most charm- 
ingly and most felicitously turned, and full of the most delicate strokes 
of wit. One is called le Passé de Nichette, and is by Lambert Thiboust 
who reveals himeelf therein an author gifted largely with grace and— 
which is better still-—with sentiment. Tbe other, by Henri Marger, is 

Serment d’ Horace is an amiable and wealthy youth, wearied of 
dragging on a monotonous existence. Like Alfred de Masset’s Fantasio 
be exclaims: “ Why cannot I get out of my skin for an hour or twot 
Ab! if I could bat be that gentleman who is going by !”—Now, on leav- 
ing the'Opera Comique, be perceives that the box-opener has changed 
his over-coat. He finds, in the pocket of the one that be has put on, a 
memorandum-book belouging to a certain Charvalu, a very methodical 
person who is acoustoued to note down day by day the disposition of his 
time. Horace thereupon takes aa oath to do punctiliously, the next day, 
every thing that the proprietor of the over-coat that he has on bad sat 
down for accomplishment; and he picks up, of course, a wife the most 
loveable and suitable, tothe great delight of the epectaiors. These are 
happy to applaud an iugeni and poetical coaoeit, and a little piece 
truly gay and amusing and Attic, ; 

In the next place I ought to give you some account of Barkouf ; bat 
this Opera, which was on tbe bills and formally aunounsced {for the even- 
ing of the day on which I last wrote you, is still cabora and under re- 
hearsal. Here is the reason. Offenbach, the author of the music, is a 








protegé of Mr. de Moray, who aspires to coming out himself this winter as 


musical composer for the Bouffes Parisiens. ow, thanks to this patron- 
age of Mr. de Morny, the Emperor is to be present at the first represen- 
tation of Barkouf, as he * assisted” at that of the ballet Le Papillon, 
after which Maitre Jacques Offenbach will receive a decoration for his 
batton-hole. Bat, in order that the Ew peror may fully relish this farce 
of Barkoof, it was- requisite to remodei the third uct, which was much 
to be desired ; and certain expreasious wad to be expunged, which might 
have sounded ill in the ears of a Mujesty. Thence all these delays. 
Another cause which is not spoken of—but which I do not feel boucd to 
suppress, inasmuch as it is traly worthy of a comic opera—is that all the 
lady-singers of the establishment bave fallen victims, one after the other, 
to the most i ting of epidemi Madame Ugaide, for whom Bar- 
kouf was written, is very interesting indeed ; Mlle, Saint Urbain, who 
ought to suceeed to the = cannot conceal the fact that sbe is the 
and 





eame ; and Madame Faure Lefevre is so in a high degree, although still 
playing with much grace success the rdles of the ingénue. Let us 
bope Mile. Marimon, upon whom devolves in the tast place the 
leading part in the jocose work of the jocose Offenbach, will escape the 
lot of her interesting comrades. As actress and as singer, Mile, Mari- 
mon is too cold, not to be secure from mdispositions prolongées, as the play: 


bill of the Opera Comique terms them. 
The public, I must own, troubles itself very little with the delays to 
which Barkouf and its master are condemned. Siuce the famous decree 


of November 24, it hus resumed its taste for the tumalt of thought, for the 
movement of political life. France is evidently entering upon a new 
phase of existesce. All, whose minds bave some grasp, comprehend that 
this coun nae oneness little, to tbe true parliamentary 
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moned to the Ministry ; and will only that the appointment of Messrs. 
Waleweki and Persigay gives some to the Parisian journalists. 
Thas certain liberal writers have resumed the pen. The pamphlet of 
Mr. Saint Maro Girardin on the decree of November 24, and the fine 
Essay ou Parliamentary Government of M. Prévost Peradol, deserve to 
be cited. They show that their authors hope much from the recent 
change in the Imperial policy, sud demonstrate that this reform will 
equaily produce its effect upon the foreign relations of France. 

As jor the justitation of Ministers charged with defending, before the 
Corps Légisiatif, measares conceived and executed P others than them- 
selves, I don’t think it is bora with mach sign of life. Already these 
speaking Ministers are christened Ministres-(énors ; and I give you in rela- 
tion to them a mot of Mr. Rouher, thut bas not found its way into print. 
“Tbe Emperor,” said be lately, “ wished to make M. Hugssmann a 
Minister of Commerce, and I must have been bis ¢énor. 1 defend M. 
Haussmann before the Legisiative Corps! it is elsewhere that he should 
be put oa bis defence.” 

There has been much talk of Mr. Thiers during the last fortnight. It 
would not be surprisiog to cee him re-enter political life, for there is a 
strong notion of oringiog him forward-as a candidate iu two electoral 
colleges which have to name reprezentatives. Meantime this remarka- 
Se teetan continues to occupy himself with his great work, The His 
tory of the Consulate and the Empire, of which be bas just published the 18th 
volume. It comprises the story of the Restoration of the Bourbons, and 
traces a complete picture of the government of Louis XVIII, After de- 
lineating all the errors of the various parties, and after having estab- 
lished their situation in the month of December, 1814, Mr. Thiers passes 
on to the history of the Congress of Vienna. All the Cabinet secrets b 
that day are unveiled, and the trae character of a work, which has 
nearly fifty yeare, is brough' into fall light by the former Minister of 
Louis Philippe, who never showed bimeelf more precise and more ex- 
plicit than ia this volume, destined to have immense success. I am as- 
sured that he reckons on completing thie vast work in the course of the 
coming year, aud that be will consecrate two volumes to the residence 
in the Island of Eiba, the Huadred Days, aud the captivity at St. Helena. 
The work would thus extend to exactly double the leugth origiaally 
contemplated by the author. 

Men like Mr. Thiers neither can nor ought to abdicate ; but a joursaliat, 
enriched Se em on the Bourse, has a thousaud times more reason 
for flying from the ecene of his recent and temporary success. Mr, Felix 
Solar is therefore wise enough to quit Paris, alter having realised there a 
fortane of several millions of fraacs. lt is not consequently an occasion 
for exclaiming with the Latia poet: 

Donec eris Feliz, multos numerabis amicos ; 
Tempora si fuerint nubila Solar eris. 

The magnificent library that the ex-editor of the Presse had formed, and 
which was uot the least ornament of his pretty little hotel in the Rue 
St. George, has just been sold at aaction, and has prodaced the neat little 
round suia of 500,000 francs. I will not undertake to name ail the works 
over which there was a en disputation ; but I remarked that the coa- 
test wes keener for rari curiosities and eccentricities, than for books 
on all accounts really valuable. [content myself with naming the prices 
at which I saw some few of the treasures of this library knocked down. 


Le lors du rey Modus, the Se’ book written on hunting, and which was 
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mas has very recent! some days in Paris—not to preside over the 
first repreeentation o! ‘Dame de Monisoreau, the drama that treats bistory 
with marvellously cool disregard and makes of it a regular bal masqué— 
but to show bimeelf to his friends more young and more witty than ever, 
and above all a better puller of the long-bow than ever. Alexandre Du- 
mag, to whom were owing already the French Revolutions of 1830 and of 
1848, is—according to his owa account—the greatest hero of the Italian 
independence. ithout bim, Garibaldi never could bave made ary- 
thing of Sicily or of Naples. Bat what copiousness! what epirit! what 
overflow of words and of gests! They were in the right of it, who called 
this prodigal father a prodigy of a father! 

I cannot ao thie jetter without telling you that the nomination of 
Count Baciocchi to the post of Saperintendent of the Imperial Theatres 
has surprised no one in Paris. Every one bere is aware of the special ap- 
titudes of the First Chamberlain of his Majesty, and knows what honour- 
able services he can render in the officiel functions to which he is eum- 
moned. The corps de ballet of the Opera has particularly applaaded 
this choice of the Emperor; and as Napoleon has oan, been three 
times in a fortnight to see the new choregraphic work ot ‘aglioni and 
Offenbach, all the dancing-girls of the Theatre in the Rue Lepelletier— 
the young and pretty Mademoiselle say ofl their head—cry with all 

te: Vive? Bmpereur ! and Vive le Papillon ! 
= Ps Matn-CouranTe. 
Paris, 13th December, 1860. 


A Wowpverrvt Fatt.—General Moore relates in Sir F. B, Head’s new 
work on “ The Horee,” the following anecdote of a fall which happened 


to him in the Irland of Dominica :—“ In Jane 1848, at the Island of Do- 


minica, in the West Ladies, I fell over a precipice of 237 feet perpendi- 
cular height, upon the rocks by the seaside. This occurred about a 


quarter past seven o’clock P.M., then quite dark, as no twilight exists in 
Kee. Every bone of my horse was brokeo, and I conceive my es- 


the tro, y 
cape from instant death the most miraculous that ever occurred, Three 
men, at various periods, had previously been dashed to atoms at the same 
t, aud one man twelve mooths after me, when the Legislative Assem- 

a resolution to secure the road; bat if twenty thousand men 


a A to fall there, I think nothing short of a miracle could save one of 


: 


My recovery from the shock I sustained was nearly as miracu- 
loas as my escape with life, I sent outan artist to take a drawing on 
the spot, and also had the place surveyed by an engineer. I bave often 
thought of putting down all the circumstances of that extraordinary ac- 
cident, but the dread of being taken for a Baron Munchausen has re- 
strained me. I do not expect that any one will believe it, although there 
are many living witnesses. Nor do I expect any sympathy, for, as soon 
as I could hold a pen, I detailed the catastrophe to my mother to ac- 


count for my long silence. I received in reply, in due course, a long 


detailing family news without a = . sg pa 
except in a postscript, in which she merely eaid, “ m, lw 
you would give up riding after dinner.’ ’’ ; 





Russia.—A letter of the 20th of November, dated from 


DvusELuveG IN 
Stevropol (in the province of Cis-Cauceeus), addressed to the Gazelle des 


saye,—" A duel bas just been fought between two young lieu- 
tenants of the Russian army of the Caucasus, Prince Gortechakoff 


Baron de Fittinghof. The wea chosen wera pistols, and it was 
BEA serincteess thaw’ wer shad Ss tion, should be 
and that then the word ‘ Fire’ should be given by one of the 
ply he dre The parties fired simultaneous) 
Prince de was not touched, bat the Baron de Fittio fell 
dead, with a ball through bis beart. The Prince end the three " 
M. de Schack, lieutenant ; De Nippa, sub-lieutenant ; and Chomontow, a 
vel. The, ; aes he ni cigereee enelieotinn of the 
. prosecutor flor a rigorous @ 
wis tims eich bas tea cases wholesome in checking the prac- 
y LA UL ot lly prevalent in the Russian army. 
According to this law, who fight duels are liable to be deprived 
of their commissions, their decorations, and all rights and privileges of 
A moreover, to eight years’ imprisonment ia a fortress ; non- 
officers and ers are subjected to very severe corporal 
In thie case the court-martia), taking into consideration that Prince 
de Gortechakoff bad distinguished Seer tn aoe Coasaay to savers tae 
thes, as was proved by bis many scars, that de Schack and de Nippa 
were very (uader 19), and that the former, having been born and 
Drought up in Germany, might pouibiy not bave been catirely aware of 
ee re the Russian emp pkey — 
Chomontow before the combat made most praiseworthy 
to prevent it, and bad only consented to be a witness in the hope 
effecting a reconciliation—was of opinion that the extreme rigour of 
the law should be modified by the exercise of their discretionary power. 
pep yy dp hy sentenced Prince de Gortschakoff and ten- 
ante de paras Seen tote deghoes of their military rank and 
and to serve in the army as private soldiers, until by some 
service they should deserve to Lave the attention of the Empe- 
ror called to their case. As to M. Chomontow, be was ouly centenced to 
eix monathe’ imprisonment in the casemaies of a fortrese. 





Maurese Corrox.—The cotton of Malta, though not of first-rate quali- 
, ls surpassed by the growth of very few countries indeed, and every 
means is taken by the Agricultural Society to improve it., Sea Island seed 
has been sown with great success by Mr.——, and there is little doubt that 
before Apes are over, Malta will acknowledge.nosuperior. When 
the cotton is cleacsed by beating, a laborious and unwholesome 

yment ; as the particles that are detached penetrate into the lung 
produce nt consumptions. I: is then restored to the owner’s 
pay yy and the process of reducing it te yarn and cloth commences, 
Io the manufacturer, as he is called, acte little more than a passive 
pert. The method pursued is as follows :—a woman posserting a wheel 
saves enough to buy a rotolo (thirty Maltese ounces), or balf a rotolo, or 
a third of a rotolo, of raw cotton, making an agreement with the seller 
to it back spun ab a certain price. She returns home, and as soon 
as ebe has done fetches from the estore a quantity of raw cotton, equal 
to what she bas worked up, and receives the price of ber labour. Some- 
times the people are so poor, as to be obliged to come on this errand 
thrice aday. On Saturday they doa little extra work, in order that 
they may bave something to spend on the day of rest.— Welcome Guest. 
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Tus Woop-Carver’s Occupation Gons.— An artist in Paris bas made 
a discovery which will effect a complete revolution in the fi 

of cabinetwork. He has found a means of rendering any description of 
wood s0 soft that it will receive an impression either of the most varied 
eoulpture or wnat delicate chasing. The pan hy then hardened to 





picture frames inketands, cheste, liquor-stands. With the introduc- 
tion of this new art, it is expected that articles of household furniture 
will be considerably reduced in price. 


Suppew Deara—A most awful and distressing instance of sudden 
deatb, and one, in its mournful coincidences, perbaps without @ parallel, 
occurred at Edenbam, near Bourn, in Lincolosbire, on Thursday, Decem- 
ber 6th. The eldest daughter of the Rev. William Emerson Chapman, 
rector of the parish, bed juet been married, and its. to the number of 
about 40, were assembled at the weddiog breakfast, when among other 
Seton: = — eet of the bride was proposed. Mr. 

up to return t after speaking some few minute 
during mat a bis vo'ce ard manner became wansually loud and iene 
rive, he fell forwards and died instantaneously. The heartrending scene 
that followed may be more easily conceived than Aescribed. de- 
ceased was 65 years of age, has left a widow and nine children. 


He was domestic chsplain to Lord Nn be Ereeby, one of whose 


seats (Grimotborpe Castle) is in the parish of ham, where Mr. Chap- 


man bad resided as rector for 40 years. He was widely known and 


Cuxvatrer Bunsen on THe VaweTian Question.—It appears from a 
commonication to the Sidcle that the late staterman, Chevalier Bunren, so 


far in ce of bis countryman jn accurate estimate of Euro con- 
tip being on a health visit to Cannes on the 17th of last February, 
baving calmly perused the “Biae Book” containing all the adminis- 
trative — and = be nig A the late Venetian Doge, Daniel Manin, 
wrote a letter to cow; , Signor Ornano, pronouncin nt on 
the whole case to the effect that “ the riddance of Venice bo pape 
be « blessing to Austria, but the salvation of the country, and euch re- 
jehment is indispensable to the peace of Italy as well as the tran- 

y of Europe.” It is farther stated that so deep was his conviction 
poiat that during his last illness at Bono, when Scbleiniiz came 
with Lord Jobo Raseell at Coblents, be forwarded the volame 
to that Prime Minister, with a series of considerations on the whole sub- 
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and | liberty to perform “God save the Queen!”’ on set occasions, in certain 


. | tereourse with Pekin, and the maximam of trading privileges with the 











- | dence, of the catastrophe—General Ignatieff, the Russian envoy at Pekin, 














jest calculated to impress the Prussian Government with its im 

to the future of Germany. It is known that more than one-balf of Aue- 
tria’s securities are held at Hamburgh, Leipsic, and Frankfort, where the 
holders look forward to the sale of Veuetia as the only chance of giving 
any market value to their ecrip.—Globe’s Paris Letter. 





























































































strife, and gives the latest proof of his versatility and untiring strength, 
jo the neighbourhood of his country seat, Broadlands, near Romsay, at 
which place their is a local Association for the Eacouragement of La- 
bourers, whereof bis Lordship is President. Apt addresses to plough- 
men, or pastoral themes, fall as naturally from his lips, as advocacy of 
national measures on the floor of the House of Commons. 

Lord Clyde and Sir James Outram have received publicly the freedom 
of the City of London ; have been feasted by London's Lord Mayor ; 
and have made epeeches which fill up a certain space in the newspapers, 
but which suggest not a word of comment.—Terrible distress prevails 
among the silk and ribbon weavers of Coventry, attributed at least in 
part to our new commercial relations with France. Charity however 
bestirs herself on the occasion ; and the Queen’s name heads a list of 
subscriptions, on behalf of that stricken community, with a gift of one 
hundred guineas. It is fortunate that the condition of the country just 
now is prosperous and that trade and production are active; the poor 
operatives ejected from their looms will have a fair chance of earning a 
livelihood in some other department of labour.—The Marquis of Dalhousie 
is added to the list of the illustrious dead of 1860. His death is mach 
regretted. His country looked for further service at his hands—The 
proposed embediment of the Tipperary Militia Artillery corps, into 
the Royal Regiment of Artillery excites considerable notice, and draws 
forth vehement protests from the officers of that inimitable arm of her 
Majesty’s service. We can imagine the government, not only desirous of 
availing itself of a valuable augmentation ready to its hand, but anxious 
also to stimulate by such an honour the zeal of volunteers. The motive 
is good ; the forethought praiseworthy. But it is not wise in these days 
to depreciate the value of eiucation and training such as the officers of 
the Royal Artillery have undergone, or even to wound the feelings of a 
body of men noted for many a loog year in every quarter of the globe, 
for gallantry, science, and zeal. Even in the exigencies of protracted 
and desolating ware with France the contrary principle was maintained 
both in the army and navy. The late Lord Yarborough proposed to 
baild a frigate and man her at his own proper cost, if the Admiralty 
would commission him as a Post-Captain to command her. The Admi- 
ralty declined the offer.—Mr. W. S. Lindeay, M.P., to whom we did not 
give a very cordial greeting when he came here, uninvited, to regulate 
all the maritime differences between two countries, is snubbed editorially 
by the Morning Chronicle and the Daily News. We have however said our 
say in reference to him, and take no malicious pleasure in persecution. 

These are the chief items that we gather from our weekly budget. 
Some of them are detailed at greater length elsewhere. 
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NEW-YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 65, 1861. 


The Week at Home; Close of the Chinese War. 

The introduction of a screw-propelled ship into the regular mail line 
of the Cunard steamers, has been favourably inaugurated ; the Austral- 
asian reached this port on Thursday, making a twelve days’ winter 
paseage. Her dates are to the 22ed ult. from Liverpool, and of the 23rd 
from Queenstown. 

The good news from Pekin, reported dast week vii St. Petersburg, is 
confirmed. Sir John Crampton received a Jetter from Lord Elgin, dated 
November 8, informing him that a Treaty of Peace had been made and ra- 
tified ; and that the allied army had gone back to Tien-tein. Of the 
terms obtained we are yet in partial ignorance ; but, Baron Gros having 
been more explicit in his communivations by the Northern overland 
route, the Monileur has favoured the Parisians with a statement of the 
French results of the campaign. These may be briefly described as com- 
prising—an indemnity of sixty millions of francs ; permission to export 
Coolies ; an opportunity for chaunting 7¢ Deums in honour of Napoleon 
IIL., the “ Christian” temples of the flowery kingdom being re-delivered 
to the so-called “ Christians.” The ultimatum demanded by the Allies at 
Shanghai is said to be the basis of the new agreement, as regards its 
main features ; but we eball be curious to learn what appropriations and 
advantages have fallen to the British share, at all commensurate with 
the Gallic acquisitions just enumerated. Our pecuniary re-imbursement 
ought greatly to exceed that of our partners in the invasion, inasmuch as 
our outlay in men and material has greatly exceeded theire. On the 
other hand, the Coolie traffic too closely resembles the Slave Trade, for 
us to soil our fingers with it; nor would it be considered an object of 
national pride among our people, that tom-toms and gongs should have 





joss-houses. We hope for something more practically ureful—abundance 


The Continent of Europe. 
of dollars for instance by way of indemnity, the minimum of official in- 


Seldom has a week been so barren of events—that is to say, of those 
stirring events which are seized upon by the press, and proclaimed as 
“ startling,” “ exciting,” and so forth. Yet it may scarcely be doubted 
that Francis II. in his fortress of Gaeta, and the Piedmontese officers con- 
ducting the siege thereof, had some anxious moments between the 15th 
and the 220d ult., albeit our register be blank. In Sicily and in Naples 
too, we read with inflaite regret, of disaffection, reaction, trouble, uncer- 
tainty—of all the nataral evils that attends a transition period. King 
Bomba holds his ground, because the hand of Napoleon is heavy upon 
bis assailants ; as the Pepe holds his temporal ground at Rome, because 
the supporting hand isnot removed. In Paris just now the liberal mood 
is affected. Semetbing has been done for the prees ; somethiog promised 
for the freedom of parliamentary discussion. Now the stapid and vex- 
atious system of Passports is abolished, eo far as Englishmen traveiling 
in France is concerned—the eame privilege being claimed by the Ameri- 
ean Minister in Paris, for his countrymen. The sale of Venetia is un- 
questionably diecussed ; but in the teeth of all thie, we still entertain the 
eame opinion that we have long held—namely that the d-lay in the em 
ancipation of Soathern Italy is purposely caused by Louis Napoleon, ie 
order to embarrass and entangle the whole question. The affectation of 
liberality is pat on, that liberty may be indefinitely postponed. 


sea-ports. 

There appears to be scarcely a gleam of bope as to the fate of the pri- 
soners #0 often named. The whole number of victims to the treachery 
of the Chinese is 19, including Captains Anderson and Brabason, 
Mesers. De Normann and Bowlby, and three French officers. The re- 
mainder formed a portion of their escort—Mr. Ldch’s narrative of his 
imprisonment, in the form of a letter to Lord Elgin, has appeared in 
print, and a piteous tale itis. Yet there is in it one redeeming point, if 
only one. The craelties and indignities, perpetrated on our hapless 
and helpless countrymen, seem to have been the result of revenge or 
spite on the part of the Tartar officers and the Mandarins—of thoee, in 
fact, who exercised authority. We do not trace any thing in the con- 


India towards British men and women, or that of the fanatic Mussalmen 
of a later date in Syria towards all of Christian race.—The Times has 
made a dead set at Mr. Consul Parker, as the author, through his impra- 





deserves the thanks of both the Freneh and the Eoglish governments for 
his aid and sympathy throughout. 

While a few thousands of invaders have thus paralysed and dictated 
terms to a nation composed of countless millions, the military pride of the 
conquerors is, or ought to be, mitigated by their want of success in other 
parts of the East, where they have been foiled and set at defiance. It 
does not sait our limits to detail the failures of our countrymen in New 
Zealand, dealing with a few half-naked warrior chiefs—or of our Allies 
in Cocbin-China, seeking to establish or regain an ascendency. Can- 
dour however compels us to admit that almost every mail from India 
brings unpleasant tidings to London and Paris from these quarters res 
pectively, though public atteation is so unceasingly turned to events 
and localities of more importance, that these misadventures are becoming 
cbronic yet scarcely attracting notice. 

And in the absence of parely domestic news, we may add a word 
touching another Eastern topic, not gratifying in its kind. Sir Hugh Rose, 
the able Commander-in-Chief in India, bas been compelled to disband 
one of the local European regiments, under circumstances narrated else- 
where. We foresaw, and predicted more than once in these columns, 
that the rash legislation of Parliament in regard to these peculiar corps 
would cause infinite and dangerous diseatisfaction. So it has happened. 
The disbanding was exceedingly well managed, as every duty is well 
done by Sir Hugh ; and the drafting off into other regiments, stationed 
in remote districts to which the men were to march without arms, was 
algo a wiser move than dismissal. Still, the London Times, which lavished so 
much abuse upon the Members of the Indian Council who opposed the 
Bill, and hounded it on with such unaccountable pertinacity, is now fain 
to admit that the transfer from the old East India Company's service to 
that of the Crown was not effected with a due regard to the precon- 
ceived rights of the men. It is to be hoped that the vigilance of Sir 
Hugh Roee in the field may counteract the blundering of Sir Charles 
Wood in the Cabinet. 

It may be remembered that Sir Charles Trevelyan was summarily re- 
called from the government of Madras—and it could not have been other- 
wise—for his official opposition to the late Mr. Wilson’s Indian finance 
arrangements, On his retarn home, the dismissed Sir Charles has iseued 
a pampblet in his own defence, which we have no wish to examine ; but we 
are sorry to add that, if his interference was unwarranted, bis foresight in 
this matter is established. The unpopularity of Mr. Wilzon’s income-tax is 
so great in the Bombay Presidency, tbat the natives are leaguing to re- 
sist it, and have, as part of their echeme of resistance, almost stopped the 
trade between the coast and the interior. It was most desirable, of 
course, to extricate the East from the financial ruin into which it had 
fallen ; at the same time it may be doubted whether Mr. Wilson, a new 
comer, had sufficiently studied the idiosyncrasies of the natives. 

Windsor Castle bas received of late succession of guests; bat, with 
the exception of the investiture of the Duke of Newcastle with the pro- 
mised Garter, there has been no ceremony of epecial prominence.—A 
second dramatic performance was given oa the 14th ult, when Mr. Tom 
Taylor was recompensed, by the royal selection of his Babes in the Wood, 
a three-act comedy, for some plain hints given him lately by the public | mours afloat. It is to ve too that 
as to the heed of pains-taking and novelty in dramatic compositions. Secon to tetiiiiliedaeeenatints Ais ay onene 

Parliament is to assemble “ for the despatch of business” on Tuesday, | silken cords the Union has heretofore been beld together, or 
the 5th of next month.—Our Premier prepares himeelf for the coming | for determining what steps are to be taken against such Members ‘of 


Secession; Union; Revolution. 

There is no part of our duty from which we shriok with so mach 
reluctance, as from penning even the briefest record of events occurring 
from day to day on the soil to which we are boumd@—events, that seem to 
bring home to us the evils that we bave so often contemplated at a die- 
tance. But the daty must be done. Grave occurrences take place from 
hour to hour. 

Mr. Floyd bas thrown up his seat ia the Cabinet of Mr. Buchanan, 
as Secretary of War, the cause being thus put :—The three Com- 
missioners sent to Washington by the State of South Carolioa, 
to adjast divers points arising from ber withdrawal from the Union, 
on learoing that Mejor Anderson had evacuated his weak position at 
Fort Moultrie and taken up a strong one at Fort Sumter ia Charleston 
Harbour, immediately claimed from the President a restitution of the 
status in quo, on the ground that the Federal Government had promised 
the States that no offensive measures should be commenced against it. 
Mr. Floyd backed up this proposal in the Cabinet—having takea upon 
himeelf, it is said, to give this formal guarantee. Outvoted by his col- 
leagues on this point, Mr. Floyd resigned ; and the daties of hie office 
are performed ad inéerim by Mr. Holt, the Postmaster General, under 
whose advice Mr. Buchanan is reported to have assumed an attitude less 
tolerant of secession and seceders. He has moreover nominated a new 
Collector for the Port of Charleston, not yet however confirmed by the 
Senate. Unless a co'lision should be brought on previously, it is the at- 
tempt to levy Federal duties by force which mast convert the strife into 
hostilities. 

For the Carolinians are indignant to the last degree at what they term 
& flagrant breach of faith. They are not only aroused to arms, but are 
actually in arms, and imbued with a resolute determination to maintain 
their independ hether alone or in con“sderation with other sece- 
diog States—such as we think is greatly misanderstood and underrated 
by large numbers of Northern men. A Palmetto flag waves over the 
Custom-House, the Post-Office, Fort Moultrie, and Castle Pinckney. 
A revenue vessel in the service of the U. S., lying ia Charleston harbour, 
whose Captaia had resigned the command, has beea appropriated by the 
St:te. Redoubts are springing up in various directions, commanding the 
approaches fo Fort Samter, to prevent the access of any reinforcements. 
The Three Commissioners have returned to those who sent them, and did 
not bring the olive branch with them. 

Bat all this seems to be a thing of the past. It has been currently re- 
ported within a day or two that sundry U. S. forts in Florida and North 
Carolina have been seized by the mili-ia of those States respectively ; 
and that a plan for taking armed possession of the city and public build- 
ings of Washington itself has been concocted by some of the partisans of 
a Southern Confederacy, If the latter project bas been entertained, it 
will be nipped in the bad, by the military preparations of General 
Scott. - 

We cannot however separate the false from the true, in the many ru- 
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She Alvion. 





the Confederacy as decide to dissolve their connection with #®. 
Before many days are past, we sball be able to form some 
definite opinion as to the strength, namerical and otherwise, of the 
States that purpose to imitate and stand-by South Carolina. Awaiting 
that knowledge, we can only further say that of all the remarkable 
events brought to light within the last few weeks, there is none so 
astounding as the air of apatby and indifference wora by this city in a 
crisis so threatening and serious. Revolution is canvassed as though it 
were a novelty in the fashions. There has not been a public meeting, so 
to sey, worth the name. In place of grave deliberations, we have heard 
a bundred guns booming in honour of Mejor Anderson. By way of 
proving their kindly disposition towards the South, a large number of 
our “ first citizens” have agreed to dance in public on the anniversary of 
the Battle of New Orleans! Niae men out of ten tell you confidently 
that “ it’s all settled.” Not one in a hundred has the remotest idea what 
eort of a settlethent is to be accomplished. 
A Rarey-Show. 

This afternoop, New York will experience a new sensation—and a 
deeper one we can scarcely doubt than bas, up to thts time of writing, 
been wrought by any of the recent grave political events. Mr. Rarey 
is to make his debut at Niblo’s Theaire ; and it is enough to name Mr. 
Rarey, to evoke visions of tamed Cruisers and quieted Bucephali, King’s 
doing honour to the subjugator of wild horses, and lovely woman deter- 
mining to persevere in her own mode of conquering by kindaess. 

Really, the town is so dull, so depressed, so lethargic, so unwilling to 
“ come to a sense of ite situation,” that the advent of Mr. Rarey may be 
hailed with joy. There is no one to save the country from disunion or 
from civil war; bnt Rarey is the “ coming man” to enliven us, 





A New Riding-School. 

Greeting Mr. Rarey, we are reminded by a natural turn, of a resident 
of this city who can teach young ladies and gentlemen to ride the wildest 
of steeds, after the tamer has bad his half-hour therewith. Nor is this 
the first time that we have recommended Captain Ralston, to whom we 
now allude, to the notice of our readers. His twenty years service 
as an officer of cavalry in the British service has rendered him 
a thorough ridiog- master and veterinary surgeon; and he has now 
established, at Nos. 115 and 117 West Twenty-third Street, in this city, 
an Institute Ridiog School, combining more than the usual advantages. 
If ever these hard times be gotten over—even now when it is so desira- 
ble to forget them—what better than an hour or two on horseback ? 

We may mention aleo that Captain Ralston may, and ought to, fill 
here the place of the Veterinary College in London, where any sub- 
ecriber obtains an honest and unquestionable certificate as to the age, 
soundness, and qualities, of any horse that he desires to purchase. There 
is this advantage in the Captain’s favour; that yougneed not be a sub- 
ecriber before-hand. If then you want « horse criticised, kept, ridden, or 
physicked, you know cow whom we especially recommend to your ac- 
quaintance. 





New “Albion” Print for 1961. 

Year by year, it becomes more and more difficult to cater for the vary- 
ing tastes of our friends, in this matter of a presentation Eegraving. We 
have alternated between portraitures of living or deceased celebrities 
and specimens of the highest and most popular artistic skill. For this 
present occasion we go back to an English artist, whom in this guise we 
have not hitherto introduced to the public, but who is known as one of 
the foremost in the British School of Painting. The name of Clarkson 
Stanfield ie, we doubt not, familiar to every one who reads this nn- 
nouncement. 

Among his most famous works is the Casrie or Iscuia, a view of 
which, admirably engraved in line by E. Goodall, of London, is now 
ready for the accustomed delivery as regards time and place. If Stan- 
field’s name eerve in one sense as a guarantee, it seems to us that, under 
the actual state of European affaire, a scene in the Bay of Naples is not 
altogether inappropriate. 

This eminently pictureeque Castle of Ischia was built by Alphonso L., 
of Arragon, and stands on an isolated rock. It is only connected with 
the island by a mole constructed on a narrow Isthmus. The view of 
which we speak shows that, as in her politics, so in her climate, Italy is 
not free from storms ; the period chosen is full of the movement caused 
by a tempestnous sea, boats in danger of being wrecked, and figures 
buffeted by the wind.—But description is superfluous. We have every 
reason to believe that our numerous subscribers will accept this offering, 
as graciously as they have done those of former yeare. 


a 


- Aust. 


* The days are gone when grateful communities presented to deserving merit 
the freedom of the City, enveloped in a snuff box; even the meaner demonstra- 
tion of a silver pitcher, neatly inscribed, is now of rare occurrence. Mr. Formes 
may well lament the disuse of such time-honoured customs, for if they were yet 
flourishing he would be a richer and a more trophied man. Do you ask what he 
has done to merit the distinction of special record in these columns and thus 
merit the applause of the multitude? Listen ye of little faith, and learn that on 
Tuesday of this blessed week ; on Tuesday, when all the best families were at 
home discharging the gracefal hospitalities of the day ; on Tuesday, when never 
a dead head or stockholder was to be seen within the hallowed precincts of 
Fourteenth Street ; on Tuesday, yclept New-Year’s day, the basso evermore to 
be called profound, opened the doors of the Academy of Music, gave a “ season” 
of opera consisting of one performance, closed them again, and was absolutely 
no poorer for the trouble and excitement of the feat. Nay, it is even whispered 
—and by lips that have learnt their speech in the school of the treasury—that 
dollars in galore have rewarded the great republican ; that he is, as it were’ 
rich ; that he can if he is so disposed expend a trifle on himself, all of which 
whilst it fills us with wonder, warms us with satisfaction. In view of such 
brightening influences we forget the pressure of dull Winter, and contemplate 
with renewed hope the possibility of a career of fature usefalness. How agree- 
able to write of generation of Formes’ ; all prosperous, all enterprising, all 
wealthy. Decidedly the freedom of the City, or a tankard, or something inde- 
finitely beautiful and appropriate, should be given to the Great Manager. It is 
absolutely essential to the interests of art that we clap our wings and crow 
lustily, over so unique a fact as a manager who has made the Opera Pay. 

And in a meritorious way, for the performance of “ Martha” was excellent. 
We are not sufficiently self-possessed to write a detailed criticism of its points. 
We have done something of the kind on other occasions. The work we may 
even say is well known ; people have heard about it, and some of the tunes are 
To begin sententiously with a biographical memoir of Flotow from 





Lady Nancy, and perbaps to extend our investigation sv far as to inquire 
whether that distinguished lady is descended from the relict of the late Lord 
Lovel—an amiable young nobleman who has been immortalised in the literature 
of his country, and whose appearance as he was “a-combing his milk white 
steed, steed, steed,” is still fondly and affectionately remembered. But we tarn 
from our opportunities with the virtuous reflection that we have on former oc- 
casions said all that we wish to say about “ Martha,” and with the admission 
(which we confess is strictly unprofessional) that the public may know some- 
thing about it by this time. Is this not abnegation? Let us pleasantly record 
the fact, however, that the performance was excellent. Formes and Stigelli 
left but little to be desired—the first named gentleman acting magnificently, 
and the last singing carefully and vigorously. The Martha of the occasion yras 
Madame Johanson, a lady who made her début some years ago at the Broadway 
Theatre in Beethoven's opera of “ Leonora,” and cn that occasion stamped her- 
self as a finished vocalist of a solid school. In Martha, where solidity is not 
required, she displayed other qualities, and proved that in the florid and grace- 
fal conceits of the modern school she has but few equals among the German 
artists now on this side of the Atlantic. We have had so much screaming lately 
in our expositions of dramatic music, that it is positively soothing to hear a 
singer who cap produce legitimate effects without resorting to it. Made. von 
Berkel was the companion heroine. There we have done. Good bye, Rich- 
mond. 

Between the acts Mr. Formes sang a couple of songs—Schubert’s “ Wan- 

defer” being one of them. Ia detached pieces of the concert kind Mr. Formes 
is absolutely without a rival. Considering how freely this is acknowledged it 
is remarkable that we so seldom have an opportunity of hearing him in those 
pieces. 
After “ Martha” came an act from “ S'radella”—thus completing “a nicht 
wi’ Flotow.” The least said about the last work the better for those concerned 
in its performance. Every part of the house was crowded, and Mr. Formes— 
under whose auspices the performances were given—retired from his short but 
brilliant season of management with honour and profit. It is understood that 
one or two more performances will be undertaken by the gentleman prior to 
his return to Europe. 

For the moment we are without any distinct promise of a regular Winter 
season. Signor Muzio—whose troupe of Italian artists has just returned from 
Philadelphia—is spoken of as a possible impresario; but is is hinted 
that he requires certain conditions from the stockholders which they 
are not prepared to yield. The weather is in abeyance. Speaking of 
the etockholders reminds us that one of their number has recently published a 
vindication of their rights, which we in common. with other journalists have 
attacked. The document is rather evasive in its tone, and fails to point out any 
advantage that the present system has produced. It establishes the fact, how- 
ever, that the stockholders have made-nothing by the house, except the right 
of free admission. It asserts, too, that the rent is barely sufficient to pay the 
yearly taxes on the property, and that the “ opera managers who have had the 
use of the Academy for the two years last past, have not paid for its use during 
that term, as much money as a small number of the stockholders during the 
same period have loaned to the managers in cash, and lost.” These are certainly 
hard points of experience, but do they not suggest the necessity of some sort of 
change! The rent it seems to us is mueh too low ($24,000), and might be 
doubled if no other conditions than prompt payment were demanded. As it is, 
the manager makes the free admission principle an excuse for not paying a 
reasonable rent, and, it seems to us, rightly. Be this as it may, it is obvious 
that the stockholders have their grievances as well as the lessees, and that pub- 
lic sympathy should not be entirely bestowed on the latter. 


i 


Brama. 


I ventured last week to suggest that, if the Zouaves now playing at Niblo’s 
Garden had any success at all with our public, it would be due not to any ex- 
pectation on the part of the audience that good Zouaves would prove to be good 
actors, but only to the natural curiosity which aJ] men feel to see other men do 
unexpected and extra-professional feats. Everybody, for example, likes to 
read the verses of Statesmen, even when they are as dismal as those of Cicero 
or Daniel Webster, while really clever verses written by a really gifted states- 
man, asin the instance of George Cannisg, command a double tribute of ad- 
miration, and confer a peculiar kind of reflected pleasare, flashing back from 
our memory of the statesmanship upon our immediate perception of the poetry. 
My brother-critics of the daily journals seem to have come to the same conclu- 
sion as myself, bat with this essential diff-rence—that their verdict has been 
rendered as a decision upon the case after trial, while mine was mostly a prog- 
nostication, and strictly theoretical. Now, that I have seen the Zouaves, I have 
& modification te offer, which I bring forward the more willingly that it affords 
me an excellent opp ity for throwing into desirable relief certain further 
observations which I wish to make, upon the merits and particularities of a 
native actor, who is-no Zouave by calling and election, although his versatility, 
activity, and fertility of resource, would warrant his being chosen by acclama- 
tion into the dramatic brigade of that astonishing corps. 

I mean, of course, Mr. Jefferson. 

People, then, will go to see the Zouaves, as a matter of course, from a quaint 
sort of curiosity. They will first be satisfied, as on my authority they may be, 
that it is the real Zouave, the unadulterated Zou-Zou, who is before them ; that 
the decorations which shine on the hearts of these histrionic warriors are the 
authentic memorials of brave deeds, desperately done, of perils by steel and 
shot ; then, being well assured of this, they will accept all the strictly dramatic 
merits Of the performance at a discount of nearly fifty per cent., and bestow 
on the best points of the play the semi-negative praise of “very well 
made for a soldier.” This will be unjust. The Zouaves at Niblo’s not only 
play very well for men whose business it is to fight, but they play very well in 
the abstract : only their playing is of a sort of excellence essentially unfamiliar 
to our stage, and to which, therefore, one could not fairly expect our people to 
yield, very readily, its full meed of appreciation. General Burgoyne’s comedies, 
while they are good “ for a General,” are poor in themselves. Le Corde Sensi- 
ble, as the Zouaves played it in their Thespian tent before Sebastopol and as they 
repeat it here, is really well played from the Quartier Latin or caricatarist point 
of view. The piece itself is a caricature, not a travesty, mark you, as Eoglish 





caricatures are apt to be ; but a genuine caricature, an exuberant and whimsi- | ! 


cal reproduction, that is, of certain forms or types, embroidered with a wealth 
of delicate exaggerations which just serve to bring out the essential absurdities 
and hidden quaintnesses of character. It is the comedy, in other words, of ani- 
mal spirits, its fun consisting less in the absolute oddity of the situations, or 
the huniour of the dialogue, than in the verve, sparkle, and life of the whole 
piece—the mercurial play of the personages arid the incidents. To this class of 
comedies the French national character lends itself with a natural grace “ be- 
yond the reach of Art,” and the Zouave is simply a concentrated Frenchman, 
from whom the tropic sun of Africa exhales the most absolute aroma of the 
race. 

Take then the leading actors of this queer troupe from this point of view, and 


see how high their merit really is. What, for instance, can be mote trying to | tained the 


the ease and self-possession of an actor, than to assume the raiments and morale 
of the opposite sex? For a mere boy, a “ downy-cheeked adolescent” to mas- 
querade 4 la Faublas may unhappily be possible enough, if Heaven or 
Heaven's opposite have endowed the youth with the gay impertinense of the 
Chevalier, or the ideal recklessness of Don Juan. But for a bearded soldier, 
* bred to war’s alarms,” to undertake, before a strange audience in a foreign 
country, to imitate Hercules at the feet of Omphale, and imperil his own self- 
respect in attempting a role from which failure must send bim trebly hooted 
forth, ridiculous and nore than ridiculous ia a fiasco at once professional and 
personal, is of the most decisive tests which a man can apply to 
an extraordinary fountain of inward force, and a 








| Stisettes, touching the trath in every scene, yet never transgressing for an in 
stant the strictest bounds of good breeding and of decency—these are all most- 
| noticeable and interesting features of this singular exhibition, which elevate it 
| above the anticipations legitimately excited by the nature cf the spectacle. 
| Bat it is the mimetic power of mere mercurial appreciation and sympathy, as 
distinguished from the intel) l and rep ive power of dramatic art 
properly so called, which most strikes me in the best traits of this Zouave per- 
formance, and brings me, by a natural turn in my discourse, to Mr. Jeflerson. 

Now, if the Zouave on the stage incarnates the ideal of animal spirits and 
strictly sympathetic humour, Mr. Jefferson is quite as truly a typical represen. 
tative of the purely intellectual in comic acting. There runs a certain under- 
tone of pathos through all his fantastical iuterpret of life, which makes 
you laugh with the brain rather than witli the eyes and the heart. There was 
the same quality, though less absolutely purged from animal fire and force, in 
the acting of Barton, and upon our own stage John Brougham is, perhaps, the 
best example of its exact opposite, and the nearest American approach to the 
Zouave in the drama. 

When you see Mr. Jefferson undertake such a part as this of Rip Van Winkle, 
in which he has just been winning so many new laurels, you can very readily 
appreciate the justice of this criticism if you will compare his personation of 
Rip, supernaturally intoxicated, with any of John Brougham’s thoroughly Celtic 
Bacchanalian roles. The one is b to the judgment, the ofder is conta- 
giously entertaining. You are a witness of the one, and a partaker of the other. 
To borrow an ‘illustration from a sister Art, I may say that the drunkenness of 
Jefferson recails John Leach’s domestic Englishman, the drunkenness of John 
Brougham, one of Cruikshank’s exaggerated inebriates. For it is a curious 
fact in criticism, that the most ideal artists are they whose works bear the most 
exact impress of the realities of life, and that the unideal is always a caricature 
in attempting to be a photograph. Take for ple the extravag: char- 
acters of Dickens, and the eccentric of Thackeray. Nobody ever 
saw a Dick Swivelier ; everybody has seen a Captain Costigan—yet for one per- 
son who appreciates the exquisite trath of the Captain's portrait, you will find 
ten who shall shout themselves hoarse w:th laughter over Dick’s impossible and 
maudlin absurdities. Let me protest, however, that in bringing forwaré 
this analogy, I do not mean to liken the exuberance of John 
Brougham to the extravagance of Dickens, as I should liken the deli- 
cate sincerity of Jefferson’s reproductions to the unconscious idealism of 
Thackeray's best sketches. John Brougham must find his literary ana 
logue in “ Harry Lorroquer” and “ Charles O'Malley,” rather than in the “ Ola 
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A newspaper printed sixty years ago, epeaking 
style of that day, says: “ It is calculated, that from the present fashion 
of muzlin dresses, teen ladies have caught fire, and 18,000 caught 
cold.” The town council of Linlithgow warmly approve of the 
intention of the Crown officers to restore the ruins of the Palace. The 
Crown officers propose to roof in the whole of it, and rebuild those 
parte of the walls, turrets, and battlements partially thrown down, 
and, in fact, to restore the paluce outwardly, and in appearance, as it 
existed in the year 1745, before it was destroyed by fire. 
Among the recent visitors at Windsor have been the Dachess of Sather- 
land, the Dukes of Dev i : and W. tle, e Ww q ‘ Exeter, 
Camden, Ailesbary, Westmi , aod Normanby, Earis Granville, St. 
Carlisle, Spencer, Clarendon, Harrowby, and Daoie, Viecounts 
Sydoey, and Palmerston, the Bishops of Winchester, aud Oxford, Sir N. 
Clifford, Bart., Sir Charles Young, Major-General Wylde, the Right Hon. 
Sir C. Wood, the Right Hon. F. Pee), the Hon. H. G. Eiliot, the Hon 
Capt. J. Denman, of H.M.’s Royal yacht Victoria and Albert, and the Rey 
Dr. Philpott, Master of St. Catheriae’s College, Cambridge. The 
spontaneous outburst of gratitude that greeted King Victor Emmanuel at- 
Palermo do not seem to bave met his epprobation, He was in great 
wrath at the horses being taken out of hw carriage, and being drawn 
along by the people, and on leaving the cathedral told the syndic or 
mayor of Palermo, that in coming to Sicily he wished it to be understood 
that the brute beasts were to remain brute beasts, and tbe men to remain 
men. He farther added that he was neither a danseuse like Cerito, nor 
travelling dent st, and bad no wish to receive tbe honours commonly ac- 
corded to such characters.————Professor Morse, the inventor of the 
Telegraph, has just received hie 5th honorary reward, the decoration of 
the Cross of Chevalier of the Order of the Tower aad Sword, from the 
King of Portugal. According to the Home Journal, the New York 
seventh regiment has decided not to accept the invitation to visit Bag- 
and._—_———The Drogheda (Ireland) Argus tells its readers that the 
election by the Northern States of America of “a black mao, as Presi- 
deut, bas caused all the trouble between North aod South!!” 
The members of the bY og Canada Board of Agriculture bave 
their late Seeretary, Mr. W. Morrison, with a handsome claret jog, as a 
testimonial of their appreciation of his character and services.——_— 
Mr. Pope bas been ejected mayor of Quebec, by a majority of eight over 
bis opponent, Mr. Josepb._—-——It is stated as a poritive fact that the 
new Austrian fortifications sround Sacta Lucia, near Verona, have- 
fallen to pieces, on uccount of the maomr iv which they werer 
They were elaost without foundstions, and lad no drainer, 
them down _ 
that the marriage of stbe Princess 
2, when the Priocess will have at- 
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tite Institution. . Magistrate,” said a litigious young gen- 
tleman who had been taken into custody for disorderly cooduct, * has a 
man got a right to commit a nuisance?” “No, sir, certainly not,” re- 
plied the wise “ Theo, sir, I claim my liberty, according 
to your own authority. I was arrested as a nuisance ; and as nobody 
has a right to commit me, I claim @ noosait.” A St. Petersburg 
letter states that the Russian government is taking measures to rey : 
the Crimea, and have already sent there a good many families from 
ote ey The colonization ot the coantry on the Amoor . 
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tenor. M. Mario, bas been appointed by King Victor Emmanuel, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the military division of the island of Sardinia. -—— 
A grocer at Bory. Lancashire, bas been filoed £100 for selling chicory as 
coffee. ——The Opinione of Turia anvounces that the contract for the 
cons'ruction of arailwev along the western coast of Italy is about to 
be sigrved.————The Duke of Bedford is seriously ill. Lord Jobn 
Rassell and other members of the family are reported to be at Wo- 
burp. 
sans of Carentry amounts already to about 2,500 pounds ———— 
A new election is aboat to take place to the office of Honorary Presi 
dent of the Associated Societies of the University of Edinburgh. which 


Sir E. Bulwer Lytton bas beld for a eecund triennia! period. Mr. Thack- | 


eray, Mr. Ruskio, and Professor Aytoun have been cominated.———— 
Nearly all th» etaff of clerks of the Red Sea Telegraph Company having 
arrived at Malta from Alexandria, on the'r way bomewards, it would ap- 


pear that the cible has been abandoned for the present —-——A dis- 
tinguished physician, who died some years singe in Paris. atiribated much | 


of the mortality «mong infants to the practice of baring their arms,— —— 
Lord Robert Montague, M.-P. for Huntingdousbire, and Lord Edwin Hill, 
M.P. for Downsbire, have been severally named, as likely to fill the va- 
cancy of * whip” to the Conservative party occasioned by the retirement 
of Sir Wm. H. Jolliffe, M.P. ——King Victor Emmanuel, who is fight- 
ing for a crown with the ex-king of Naples. has ordered the court of 
Turin to go into mourning for a week for the Count of Syracuse. who 
was the same King’s uncle! —Better late, than never; the Dach- 
ese-Regent of Parma has redoced by-half the emoluments of her represen- 
tatives at the European Courte. The Grand-Duke of Tascavy and the 
Duke of Modena have determived to suppress all their re 
rerentatives at the end of the year.————Two eparks from 
don, while enjoying themselves among the heather in Ar- 
gyleehire, last au'umn came upon a decent-looking shepherd read 
ing on the top of a bill. They accosted him by remarkiog—*“ You havea 
fine view here ; you will see a great way.’’—"Ou aye, ou aye, aferry great 
way.’’—* Ab! you will see America from here?” “ Farrar than that,” 
ea'd Donald.“ Ab! how that?’ “ On, jaist wait till the mist gangs awa, 
an’ you’il see the mune !”————-_The Scottieh Natiooal Gallery bas, by 
the will of the late Mr. Tassie, of Leicester Sqaare, London, become en- 
titled to the unrivalled collection of gems which was formed by that.dis- 
tinguished gemmist.————-—Quite an excitement has recently been 
created in Paris by the cashier or steward of the Cercle Imperial ab- 
sconding with upwards of 100,000 francs. The Dowager Queen of 
Sweden has just died. —There have been disastrous inundations in 
Portuga).——— —The President of the Royal Society has appointed the 
following Vice-Presidents for the ing year :—General Sabine, Sir 
Jobn Boileau, Bart., Thomas Graham, Eeq., and Sir Henry Holland, 
Bart.———-—A letter from Melbourne mentions that the Bank of New 
South Wales has purchased a solid cake of gold, worth £9,500, the pro 
duce of the crushing of only ten tons of quartz from a reef near Ingle- 
w ~The subscriptions for the ex-champion, Tom Sayers, and 
his children amount to £2,814, which will be eo secured that it cannot 
be touched by Tom's creditors, nor will he able to assign away or anti- 
cipate the income arising from it. It is expressly provided that in the 
event of his again entering the ring the truetees shall at once devote the 
whole amount to the benefit of his children ———-—With a view to the 
peer y ays of the higher branches of learning in Scotland, the tras- 
tees of the late Mr. Ferguson, of Carnbrock, have agreed, out of his 
legacy of £50,000 for educational and other purposes, to institute four 
olarships, each of the value of £100 per annum, to be competed for by 
Scottish graduates in aris, and held for two years, to be called “ The 
Scholarshipe.’’ —Some very large fossil bones have been 
discovered at the south foot of Mount Pentelicur, near Athens. These 
bones are ascertained to be the remains of two animals, one of them com- 
bree | the character of an antelope aud ox, and the other belonging to 





e t epecies. The height of the latter mast have been upwards 


——The subscription for the relief of the suffering arti- | 


bility ; and which was likewise the malady of which the Marchioness of 
Bate, Lady Adelaide's sister, died so recently. Both these accomplisbed 
ladies were dangbters of the first Marquis of Hastings. Lady Adelaide 
was the eecond wife of Sir W.'K. Murray, Bart., of Ochtertyre. By ber 
kindness of heart and domestic virtues she had endeared herself not oaly 
to ber own circle, but to the whole of Strathearn, where the memory of 
| her frequent acts of bevevolence will long survive. Her remains will be 
interred ia the mausoleum of the Murrays at Ochtertyre ’’—Zdinburgh Cou- 
| rant. 
Captain ANDERSON, OF Fane’s Horse —Captain Andersoo, whose death 
| at the brotal bands of the Chinese is, we fear, established beyond doubt, 
though only 26 or 27 years of age, bad rendered distinguished services in 
| India, and had already attained celebrity and trust in the forces employed 
| under Sir Hope Grapt in China, When the matioy in India broke out 
| he “accompanied his regiment, the Bombay Fusileers, to the Panjab, 
| where he grestly distinguisbed himself. He was afterwards attached to 
‘“* Hodeon’s Horse,” in which celebrated force be acted as brigade major, 
serving with it at Lucknow. After the ewppression of the mutiny, be 
applied for employmeat in the expedition to China, and, from his ac- 
knowledged ability, he wa: appointed to an important command in Fane’s 
Irregular Cavalry. He distioguished himself particularly with the 
Cavalry Brigade previous to and during the taking of the Taku Forts; 
and it is inferred that be bad been selected to the hosour of commanding 
the escort accompanying the English and French displomatié officers who 
were so basely betrayed and so cruelly treated. 


Mr. W. ©, F. H. T. pt Norman.—Mr. de Norman, the First Attachégo 
the Hon. F. Bruce’s mission to China, another of the unfortanate victims, 
is the only son of Baroness de Norman, and cousin of ‘he Marquis of 
Nortbampton. He was for asbort period attached to the British Legation 
at Washingtoo, and was afterwarda transferred to Ber'in. Ou the decla- 
ration of war against Russia, Mr. de Norman proceeded to the East, and 
was temporarily at ached with the rank of Captain, in Turkey, to the 
Osmanli Horse Artillery of the Tarkish Contingent ; from April to De- 
eember, 1867, he wes attached to Lieut-Col. Simmone, the British Com- 
missioner for the Tarko-Persian boundery. He was afterwards »ppoin- 
ted as Attaché at Constantinople, acd on appointment of Hon. F. Brace 
to bis mission to Chinain 1858, be was appointed First Attache. 


At Galatz, Charles Cunningham, Esq., H.B.M. Consul.—At Bath, Major 
General Sir William Freke Williams, Bart., K.C.B.—Sir George Carroll, one of 
the aldermen of the ? of London.—Mr. Markland, a magistrate of Leeds.— At 
Titsey-park, Surrey, W. L. Gower, Esq.—At Paignton, Devon, Colonel T. W. E. 
Holdsworth, late of the 2d or Queen’s Royals.—At Brighton, Capt. F. Loftus, 
formerly of the 17th Lancers.—G. M. Dew, Lieut. H.M.’s 14th Light Dragoons. 


Appotutment{s. 


Lord Stanhope, eldest son of the Earl of Chesterfield, is returned M. P. for 
South Nottingbamshire, without opposition.—Lord Bloomfield has been sworn 
a Privy Councilior—F. Howard Vyse, Esq., Vice-Consul at Jeddo, to be H. M. 
Consul at Kanagawa.—Stewart Campbell, hsq., to be one of H. M. Counsel for 
the Province of Nova Scotia.—W. D. Furlonge, Esq., to be a member of the 
Council for Montseriat. 

New Sriarrvat Peer.—tin consequence of the death of Dr. Pepys, Bishop of 
Worcester, the Hon. and Rev. Dr. Samuel Waldegrave, who has recently been 
consecrated Bishop of Carlisle, will become entitled to a seat in the House of 
Lords, and, in the capacity of junior i « will act as chaplain during the 
next session of parliament. The bishop nominate of Worcester (Dr. Philpott) 
will remain for the present without a seat in the House of Lords. 


Tue Inisnh Nationat Boarp oF Epucation.—The following are the Com- 
missioners to be appointed to the new Board of Education :—The Right Hon. 
JI uis of Kildare; Earl of Dunraven; the 


Maziere Brady, Lord C! > Marq 
Bishop of Derry ; Baron Bellew ; the Right Hon. D. R. Pigot, chief baron of the 





44 feet. The ordinary elephant is never above 10} feet. 
intended of * La Traviata” in Berlin has been forbid- 
M4 the authorities on the nd that the libretto is unfit for the ears 

a tcity. We other aathorities had as much moral 

ailteonemen t a late auction in Paris, six little flower-vases, of ten- 

lain, from four to ten inches in height, sold for £1,260. 

— Mr. Bowlbr, the special correspondent of the 7imes fn China, 

had co connection with the me litan press before bis employment on 
this pottiogt«r service. Mr. Bowlby is, in fast, an attorney of an adven- 
tufeus diepo-ition, who} .' «ome claims on Mr. Morria, the manager of 
thar jourpal.’ We quote from a g letter in a provincial weg 

— ——Assoni, the bufforineer, for whose benefit Frezzolini and ot' 

Tal'an siogets recently ,uve @ concert, died in this city last Saturday. 

He had frequentity the A Masic.—— --Colonel 

naa W. H. Jolliffe, as 
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Ovituary. 


Tux Marquis or Datsovsre.—It is our melancholy duty to announce 
the death of this distinguished nobleman, which took place at Dalhousie 
Caatle, hie ancestral seat in this county, on Wednesday evening at ten 
o'clock. Lord Dalhousie bas for a long time past—indeed, it may be 
said, ever since bis retura from his arduous post as Governor-General of 
India—-suffered from delicate health; latterly his Lordship was a con- 
firmed invalic, and his death ot the comparatively early age of forty- 
eigh', though premature, ca: \t be said to bave been sudden or alto. 
gether unexp: vied. remo. .l, so coon ufter that of the illustrious 
veteran Lord Aberdeen, sti!l fr: .her leseens the liet of illustrious Scots- 
men who beve “done the Siate come rervice,”’ and in the care of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie similar services might have been expected for many 
yeara to come had life and bealth permitted. 

Lord Dalbousie’s connection with local politics, as a candidate for 
Edinburgh and otherwise, nearly a generation ago, will be well remem- 
bered by many of our readers ; by others his illustrious but not unche- 
quered or unquestioned career and policy as Governor-General of India 
emili be better remembered. At present, without commenting oo the 
covecientious and laborious course pursued by the late Earl es a public 
masa, 4ill ill-health compelled his withdrawal from the grand arens, we 
note simply its prominent points. 

The deceased nobleman was the son of the ninth Earl of Dalhousie, by 
the only daughter and heiress of Charles Broun, Esq. of Colstoun, Had- 
dingtonshire. His Lordship was born ia 1812. He was entered at 

Churcb, Oxford, ialking a fourth class in classics ia 1833, and pro- 
ceeding M.A. in 1838. In that year he succeeded his father as Earl of 
Dalhousie, &c. &c . having two years before married the eldest daughter 
ot the Marquis of Tweeddale. As Lord Ramsay, he was an unsuccesefal 
candidate for Edioburgh in 1835, and from 1837 to 1838 represented 
Haddiogtonshire in the Houre of Commons. From 1843 to 1847 be was 
a member of Sir Robert Peel’s Ministry, having in the former year been 
appointed Vice President of the Board of Trade, and sworn a Privy 
Councillor. During this time, also, he was Captain of the Mid-Lotbian 
Yeomanry Cavalry, Colenel of the Tower Hamlets Militia, Lord Clerk- 
Register of Scotland, and Deputy-Lieut t ot Haddingtonshi In 
1847 he was appointed Govercor General of India, and io the following 

ear was made Knight of the Thistle, and Deputy-Lieutenant of Mid- 
Lothian. In 1853. he beceme Constable of Dover Castle and Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports. His Viceroyalty in India was an eventful one. 
During it the Purjab was annexed, the Burmese War took place, the 
Ameer of Cabul sued for British friendsbip, and the Khan of Khokan for 
British officers to drill bia troops, and the railway was commenced be- 
tween Caloutta and Bombay. In 1849, the Earl was made Marquis of 
(of Dalhousie Castle and of the ra. i the P 
Great Britain, and received the thanks of Parl and of the E.I.C. 
for the “ zeal and ability” of his goveroment during the conflict with 
the Sikhs, On bis return to England in 1856, he obtained from the Hon. 
Company a pension of £5,000 ber ennom. His a who was a 
widower (the Marchioness of having died in 1853), leaves ao 
male issue. His cousio, Lord Paomure, succeeds to the title.—Scotsman, 
Dee, 21. - 

Sm T. B. Leoarv, Bant.—Died, at his seat, Ganton Hall, near Sear- 
Thomas Digby Legard, Bart., in the 58th year of bis age. 
in 1832 the Hon. Frances Duncombe, daughter of Char!es, 

eversham. Sir Thomas always manifested a Cisposition averse to 

of public affairs, preferring the quiet ha of a country 

He was a ty lieatenant of Yorkshire, a trate of the 

and Bast Ridings. He is succeeded in the title estate by bis 
son, Francis Digby, who was born in May, 1833. 


Apuraton Monnay.—The death of Lady Adelaide Keith Murray, 
William Keith Murray, tertyre, was recorded 


Tory “ whipper- 





Bart., of 
t lady, whose married life has been a 
of benefactions to the district where she bas for many years re- 
died at Ocbtertyre House, Perthshire. The proximate 

a very painful organic affection, occasioning exceesive de- 
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quer ; the Right Hon. J. H. Monahan, chief justice of the Common Pleas ; 

the Right Hon. A. Macdonnell ; the Hon. Judge ld; T. O'Hagan, Esq., 

solicitor general ; J. J. Murphy, ., Q. C., master in chancery ; J. A. Lawson, 
osq. t-atlaw: the Very Rev. Dean Meyler ; the Rev. Pooley 8. 

Henry, D.D. ; the Rev. John Hall ; Laurence Waldron, my M.P.; R. Andrews, 
isq., Q.C.; J. ‘—s J. Lentaigne, Esq.; and J. O'Hagan, Esq.— 

in Boeni ‘ost. 


Armp. 
MUTINY IN, AND DISBANDMENT OF THE STH BENGAL EUROPEANS, 


The most painful piece of intelligence which the last mail furnishes is 
that the reported mutiny in the 5ta Beogal Luropeans, is confirmed. — 
Sir Hugh Rose bad expressed bis intention to go to Dinapore aad inspect 
the regiment, and it would eeem as if some mutinous symptoms 
were manifested on for a telegram from Calcutta informs us that 
on the morning of the 12th of Nov., one soldier of the 5th was shot, and 
the regiment iteelf disbanded. The Calcutta papers say this measure 
followed immediately a military execution. The prisover marched round 
the square in rear of his coffin, and was shot dead in the first volley. He 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence and met bis death with manly 
resignatico. ve toe J had this terrible scene been enacted when the 
78rd Foot moved up ia front of the Sth European Artillery, loaded with 
grape. On either flank the Fifth were thea commanded to ‘order arms ;”’ 
then to pile arms. They obeyed and were at onee marched some short 
distance clear of the piles. No soover were they quite clear than two 
companies of the 73rd, filing to the spot, intervened between the 5th and 
their arms so as to prevent the possibility of avy rash to secure them. 
When tbis was accomplished, the Brigadier read the order pronouncing 
the doom of the regiment. It was siruck out of the Army lisi—ail its 
non ioned officers reduced to the rauke, aud the men were drafted 
with the five remaining regiments of the Bengal army. Meno with 
meda's on their breasts, who bad fought Eogland’s battles over all the 
world ; many of the old soldiers who bad been drafted from the old 
Bengal and from the Royal regiments appeared to be utterly beart- 
broken, and sobbed aloud. 

The Bombay Gazette of November 10 says : 

‘ Would that this terrible punishment of the worst crime a soldier can 
commit had been inflicted by Lord Clyde lest year. We sbould then 
have been spared the humilating spectacle of 10,000 Europeans desert- 
ing at once the standard of their country, and leaving bebicd them a 
legacy o! disaffection from which we sball never again ia India te wholly 
free, till ope or two such memorable examples as Sir Hugh Rose bas just 
given by the disbandment of the 5th Bengal Europeacs bave convinced 
the army that the military authorities are determined at whatever cost, 
to maintain discipline, and crash disloyalty. If one needed a proof of 
the rottenness of the whole Bengal army, with the voble exception of the 
artillery, it would be found in the necessity which has imposed itself on 
Sir Hugh Rose of punishing with death aod the supreme military dis- 
grace of disbaodonment an offence against which but a fortnight before 
be had, gently but firmly, warned the troops under biscommand. The 
wise and generous words of the order in which Sir Hogh commemorated 
the bravery of Sergeant Macniminie, and warned the 5th Europeans of the 
danger of listening to mieguided councils, and suffering themselves to be 
seduced from the path of duty, seem to bave no weight with the mea of 
this unfortunate regiment. There must have been a thoroughly bad 
spirit amongst them—a spirit fatal to discipline, avd most davgerous to 
the state, for, when a standing army is persuaded that upou itself alone 
depends the whole fabric of government, the nation which maintains that 
army is not fer removed from a state of either avarchy or military dee- 

ism.”’ 





The London Spectator of the 15th ult., going far deeper to the root of 
the matter, remarks : 

“The General Order of Sir Hagh Reee, enlarging the sentence on the 
Dinapore mutineerr, recalls attention to the effect of the amalgamation 
of the two armies. In that special case, Sir Hugh acted with justice as 
well as firmness. We believe the authorities were warned that on the 
publication of the new European Forces (India) Bill, symptoms of dis- 
affection would at once be visible. The ‘ word’ bad been ‘ passed’ from 

iment to one ol 5 pooh European infantry who 
rushed iato the acks a napore, were prom met b 
the artillerymen themselves and driven out ; two of them wir eal 
tried, and sen by a court-martial to four years penal servitade, a 
sentence ly enlarged by Sir Hugh Rose into penal servitude for 
life. He reason for severity. The existeoce a 
plot among the men must bave been known at head-quarters, a 
‘the and other officers of the regiment’ were ent 





feeling 
It will be tarved, as the 
argument intended to j 





’ | son, app to Staff. 15th: W E A Hoo; 


is that the mutiny at Dinapore originated in the mismanagement of the 
Mansfer of the local troops from the service of the Company to the 
service of the Crows. Sir Hugh Rose himself traces the ‘ bitter fruit’ to 
the seeds sown during the iusubordination ef 1859. The Local Army 
feels itself doomed. No real change was made, of course, by the Eu- 
ropean Forces Bill in the condition of the soldier, but his suspicions had 
been aroused, and even the best men, after receiving the cavalier treat- 
ment of the Indian Government in 1858-9, moet have felt less sure of the 
justice as well as of the firmness of the Government. Injustice does in- 
deed bring forth bitter fruit ; we now bave the Commander-in-Chief een- 
tencing two men to penal servitude for life and talking of inflicting the 
extreme penalty of the law upon future mutineers, because in 1859 a Go- 
Vernment thoughtlessly handed meu over from one service to aoother, as 
they said themselves, like cattle. It will be very long, indeed, before the 
effects of that treatment are rooted out of these old loeal regiments.” 


Jovenite Volunteers at BLAcCKBURN.—Arrangements are now about 
to assume # practical shape for the formation of a cadet corps in connec- 
tion with the rifle volunteers of Blackburn. The members must be be- 
tween nine and eixteen years of age, aud pay anovaily a eubecription of 
5s. towards the expenses of the corps. The uniform will be the Garibal- 
di (ecarlet) shirt or tunic, a forage cap, waist belt, and dark or black 
trousers. The corps will consist of two divisions, teaior and junior, the 
senior consisting of those who are over and the junior of those who are 
under thirteea years of age. Each division will be uader the special 
charge of an office or non-commissioned officer of the rifle corps, who wil! 
be responsible to the commanding officer of the rifles. The cadets wil] 
be subjected to a monthly examination, and will be arranged in three 
classes according to their proficiency io drill_— Blackburn Standard, 

The celebration by the Hon. Artillery Company, of their 250th anpi- 
verrary took place at Willis’s-rooms on the 17tb alt., when 600 or 700 
gentlemen eat down to dinner, and their splendid uoiform and gallant 
bearing made a noble display. The festival itself wes in keeping with 
the oceasion, In the course of the speeches the highest compliments 
were paid to tbe volanteers. Lord Rokeby returned thanks for the navy, 
Col. M’Murdo for the army, aud tbe Secretary for the volunteers. Lord 
Colville occupied the chair.——The Dake of Cambridge, on the 17th ult., 
attended the examination and awarded prizes to the cadets at Woolwich. 
Some very saiisfactory reports were read, ia the course of which it was 
stated that of the firet class, comprising 29 cadets, only 5 had been found 
somewhat deficient ; 24 were to rcceive commissions. 3 in the corps of 
Royal Engineers, and 21 in the Royal Artillery——The Army and Navy 
Gazette says that the Treasury have decided to issue tbe Delbi and Lucknow 
prize mouey according to the Crimean scale, instead of on the Indian 
scale, as was expected. The decision will create discontent.——By the 
death of Maj. Gen. W. F. Williams, K. H., a good service pension of £100 
per avoum has been placed at the disposal of the Commander-in-Chief. 
——A battery is about to be erected at Nodesdale Point, on the Scottish 
Coast. The site fixed on by the Commissioner: is a very elegible ene, 


War Orrice, Dec. 18.—7th Drag Gds: Capt Douglas, 4th Lt Drags, te be 
capt, vy Wentworth, whoex. 3rd Lt Drags: D H Thompson to be cor, b p. 
5th: Lt Carden to be Capt, b p, v A A Brown, who ret: Cor Ewing to be Lt, 
bp; RM Sadlier to be an Ev Soeene oe woe Ft; JGH Pox to be 
Cor, bp. 7th: Lt Holmes, 12th, to be Lt, v Sczope, who ex. llth: LTB 
Saunderson to be Cor, b p, v Russell, app to 10th ; J Delacour to be Cor, b Pp. 
16th : © F A Howard to be Cor, b p, vy Corbet, who ret; J H Lovell to be Cor 
bp, v Salter, who ret. 17th: Lt Bainbridge to be Capt, b p, v Steel, prom, b 
p, to an unat majority ; Cor Abadie to be Lt, b p. 1sth : Lt Coxon to be Capt, 
b p, v Jarvis, who ret ; Cor Malet to be Lt, b p. Mil Train: Lt Jervis to 
Capt, b p, v Blake, wkp ret ; En Brasier-Creagh to be Lt, b p; 8 M Davies to 
be En, bp. ist Ft: WC Sanders tobe En,b p. 2d: Lt Turner to be inatr of 
musketry, v Page, ret. 4th: Staff-Surg Lane to be Surg, v Fisher, onh- 

. th: Maj Buchanan, h-p, Batt, to be Maj,v Leslie, who ex. I1th: 
> J Wix to be En, b p. : Staff-Sarg Ligertwood, M B, to be Surg, vy Jack- 
rtobe En, bp. 18th: Lt Croft, 34 W 
I Regt, to be Lt, vSawyer, whoex. 36th: T M Maxwell tobe En, b p.. 38th: 
Lt Stokes to be Instr of Musk, v Capt Elles, who bas res that appt ; Stafl- 
Assist H to be Assist-Surg, v to Staff. 53rd: En 
to be En, bp; 

. Th: En Covent 


v L’Estrange, w ret ; 


rtment— 
v Osborne, dec ; MoClintock, 
. Medical 


Ea 
To be 
v Tinl 


Lt , Paymaster 
Capt. —Bvt-Col Swan to ret from service by sale of his com. 
being about to become a settler in North America. 


Navn. 


Mannina Surps, anp Desertions.—The discussion coatinues respect- 
ing the p»y and treatment of the seamen of the Royal Navy. The fre- 
queuey of desertious is pointed out a8 a proof of the sbort-sighted policy 
of the Admiralty, and special refereace bas been wade to the fact that 
during the short time the Hero lay in American waters, a large number 
of her crew managed to getaway. The Times put the namber down at 
100, bat was corrected by a gentleman signing himself “ R. N..” who ae 
serts that not more than 54 deserted during the cruise. Mr. Woods, who 
acted as the Times’ special correspondent 1 the train of the Prince of 
Wales, doubts the accuracy of “ R. N.’s” statement, and asks whether 
“RN...” in estimating the desertions at 54, does not mean that that was 
the number the shij, bad lost and “did not re-capture.” He was told 
by several officers «f the Hero that nearly 100 men bad attempted to take 
French leave of the service. Tbe Ariadne lost about 56 in this way, and 
one of the crew of the third ship of the royal equadron, the Flying Fish, 
adopted the desperate and, as it turned out, fatal expedient of plunging 
into the St. Lawrence with the view of getting dshore. None of the 
ships were allowed to go to New York, because it was felt that nothing 
could prevent the meu from deserting if they got to that port. 


Poor pay, in comparisou with that paid in the merchant service, and 
loag absences from home, combine without doubt to reader her Majesty’s 
ships uopopular. The former difficulty may be and must be remedied. 


The launch of the frigate Undaunted, 600 b.-p., was to take place on the 
Ist inst., ut Chatham.——The Osborne, st.-yt., arrived at Portsmouth on the 
13tb uit., from Madeira and Lisbou.——The Rinaldo, 17, se-sloop, and the 
Phalome, 5, eorew, are ordered to be rigged and placed in the first class 
steam reserve.—— The Xetribution. 28, irigate, was tu be paid off about the 
14:b ult. ——Paymaster Seveke, of the Lyra, bas been drowned in cross 
ing the bar at Zaozibar, with despatches for Dr. Livingstone——* The 
manufecture of heavy Armstrong gave,” ssys the Army and Navy Gazette, 
** proceeds at so rapid a rate that we thay hope to find two or three of 
the heaviest description ot ordnance added to the armament of all oar 
firet and second-class men-of-war and frigates before the eod of uext 
spring ——A court martial held at Portsmouth on the Lltb alt., to try 
the officers and crew. late of the Perseverance, touching the loss of that 
ship va the 21st of Ociober, 1860, off Cape Mayo, one of the Cape de 
Verds, resulted in the acquittal of all, except Commr. R. Power, Mr. 
M:Parlane, master, Boatswain Palmer, W. Willisms, A. B., 

F. Disber, O. 8S. 21 officers and 132 men were acquitted ——— 
Rassia, resolved not to be bebind England and France in the adop- 
tion of naval improvements, has, it is stated, decided upon the 
formation of a squadron of armour-plated “ frigates.’ The Thames 
Ironworks Company bas been commissioned to construct a ship on 
the same principle as our famous Warrior. but somewhat larger; and 
it is said that other versels of the same clara will be built for the 
ernment “from year to year.”——The flagship Royal Albert, 121, 
the Conqueror, 101, the Donegal, 101, the Aboukir, 90, and the Emerald, 51, 
which left Lisbon on the 10tb, entered Piymoutb onthe 20th alt——The 

7 , 26, attached to the reserve at Chaibam, is ordered to be fitted 
as a training svip for the Naval Coast Voluuteers, at the port of Sunder- 
land.——The Bulldog, 6, is ordered to take the place of the Firebrand for 
Channel service ——The Burydice, 26, is ordered for commission jn the 
epring, as a rea-going frigate tor cadeta———The frigate Narcissus, 51, at 
Plymouth, was commissioned on the 20th ult., and to have acrew of 540 
meno. The Penguin, 5, is to be put in commission as tender to the Narcissus. 
The Narcissus to the Cape of Good Hope with Rear-Admiral 


y go 
Sir Baldwin Walker, K.C.B., who will command on that station. ——The 


Harrier, 17, sailed trom Spithead on the 17th ult.,for the Australian 
station. 

ArPorntuents.—Capt R. H. Risk to Narcissus. Comms 
Philomel ; teen ee et pe 
in the sbip. Paymasters 


Trincomalee 
W. Warwick to Narcissus. 


; L. Wildman to 
Castor, addi, for service 
3 N. H. Oggard to Jason ; w. 











Sine Avis. 
THE INTERNATIONAL ART INSTITUTION. 

About eighteen months ago, we called the reader's attention to a col- 
lection of paintings from German easels. exhibited and for sale under 
the above title, at the corner of Fourth Street and Broadway. A receat 
visit shows vs some of the old acquaintances still banging on the walls ; 
bat there are two or three novelties, concerning which a word may be 
in reason. 

The most important of these are not all enumerated in the Catalogue— 
as, for instance, Mr. Leutze’s admirable picture of an incident in the 
youthful life of Frederick the Great, which alone would render there 
rooms an attractive lounge. Not haviog Carlyle’s, or avy other, Life at 
our elbow, we cannot give the bistoric particulars : bat the scene is laid 
in a grand drawing-room or gallery, bright with countless wax-lights 
and thronged with courtiers, male and female. The future hero, the 
only figure in sombre attire—who looks more like a returning “ prodigal 
son,” than a pre-destined political and military martiaet—is kneeling at 
the Queen's feet, who herself has apparently just risen from a card-table 
to greet him. The reigning monarch, stern, pompous and red-faced, 
with a daughter on either arm, is also very prominent in the group; 
and the many persoasges around have a!l more or less of historic inter- 
est for those who are well read in contemporary memoirs of the time. 
Asa painting, it has great merit and will enhance Mr. Leatze’s high 
reputation, being wel! drawn, nicely balanced, and evenly toned. 

Meyer, of Bremen, whose cabinet-sized Jnundation may still be seen 
and when seen mast be admired, contribates a work on a larger scale that 
will also attract and please the geacraleye. The Lille Water Carriers are 
two “ cuoving”’ little girls, who bave lain aside their pitchers for the pur- 
pose of dabbling themselves in the tempting pool at their feet. One, with 
lifted siaock, ventures to pat ove foot in; the other, with expectant io- 
fantile delight beaming on her raddy face, is doffing shoe and hose. A 
flood of sua-light glints, through the foliage, upon the golden tresses of 
this elder maiden ; and the sentiment is altogether ia keeping—sunny 
throughout. It is not howevera carefully finished work. Here, as at the 
French exhibition, we notice au appareat substitution of dash and clever- 
ness, for cleverness and painstakiog.—We commend to notice also A 
Family of Acrobats, by P. Martin, of Manich, not nambered ; a Lady at her 
Toilette, by W. Sobn, oo. 185; and, very particularly, no. 186, Hntertain- 
ment of a Poor Family, by A. Siegert. This last is not qaite 4 new sub- 

ject, but it is extremely well handled. The poor recipients of meat and 
drink in the vestibule of a lordiy dwelling constitute the main group ; 
yet there is nothing of eqaalor in their aspect. They ure bat morally, 
as well as pictoriaily, represented in a subdued and contrasted light. 
We prefer this mode of treatment to that which we remember in rome 
German jictures in the Dusseldorf Colleciion, which are termed, if we 
remember rightly, illastratious o! social life. 

Two fruit pieces, ia the first room, by M. Hunzinger, said to be an 
amateur in this city, betoken great skill in this peculiar branch.—Oppo- 
site to these, selutivg you on entrance in fact, is a life-size and very fine 
portrait of Humboldt by Professor Schradcr, for which the i}lustrious sub- 
ject sat within two years oreo, The back-ground isa suggestion of Chim- 
borazo.—Achenbach’s Port of Ostend ; Stormy Weather, is here yet—admi- 
rable in all respects save the woolliness of the water.—H. Eschke is 
otherwise, the best of the landecapisis. His Blizabeth Casile, Jersey, no. 
221, is full of trath and feeling. We prefer it to his Mont St. Michel, no, 
185, in the eame style, und good too ; but some of the clonds in the latter 
remind one of mountains. 

If we cannot honestly declare that this collection is composed of “* gems 
of art” exclusively—for, on the contrary, the tea-tray method is occa- 
sionally suggested—we cordially advise our amateur readers to pick 
out the plums for themsel ver. 

—— 


MR. MOTLEY ON THE SPANISH ARMADA. 


We borrow from the Atheneum cf the 15th uit. the following remarks 
apon, and extracts from, Mr. Motley’s new and important work. These, 
it will be seen, refer as well to certain of the leading personages in the 
plot for subjugating England, as to the fymous episode of the attempted 


Taking the “ History of the Netherlands,” however, as it stands, with 
all its merits and defects, it is a very precious gift. The five years co- 
vered by its illustrations are the years 1585-89. Of this period, Eliza- 
beth, Philip, and Alexander are the leading figurer,—the siege of 
Antwerp, and the destruction of the Armada are the prominent eveuts. 
The death of Sir Philip Sydney, at Zatphen, and the treachery of Sir 
Willram Stanley, at Deventer, are the most interesting of the episcdes. 

The characters are presented to the readcr with the sharpness and de- 
cision of one who had koown the originals in the life. Take this sitting 
from Philip as he toils in his secret chamber at the Escurial :— 

«“ A small, dall, elderly, imperfectiy-educated, patient, plodding inva- 
lid, with white bair and protrudiog under jaw, aud dreary visage, was 
sitting dey after day, eeldom speaking, never smiling, seven or eight 
hours out of every twenty-four, at a writing-table covered with heaps of 
interminable despatches, ia a cabinet far away beyoud the seas and 
mountains, in the very heart of Spain. A clerk or two, noiselessly open- 
ing and ebutting the door, from time to time, fetching fres) bundles of 
letters and taking away others—all written and composed by secretaries 
or high functionaries—and all to be serawled over in the margin by the 
diligent old man in a big schoolboy’s band and style— if ever schoolboy, 
even in the sixteenth century, could write so illegib)y or express himself 
so awkwardly ; couriers in the court-yard arriving from or departing for 
the uttermost parts of earth—Asia, Africa, America, Europe—to fe 
and carry these interminable epistles which tained the irreeponsibl 
commancs of this one individual, and were freighted with the doom acd 
destiny of countless millions of the world’s inbabitante—such was the 
system of government against which the Netherlands had protested and 
revolied. It was a system under which their fields had been made deso- 
late, their cities burned and pillaged, their men banged, burned, drowned, 
or backed to pieces; their women subjected to every outrage ; and to 
put an end to which they had beea devoting their treasare and their 
blood for nearly the lengih of one generation. It was a system, too, 
which, among cther results, bad brought about the death of the foremost 
statesman of Europe, and bad nearly effected simultaneously the murder 
of the most ewi.eut sovereign in the world. The industrious Philip, safe 
and tranquil in the depths of the Eecorial, saying his prayers three tim 8 
a day with exemplary regularity, bad just seat three ballets through the 
body of William the Silent at bis diniog-room door ia Delft. * * Invisi- 
ble as the Grand Lama of Thibet, clothed with power as extensive and 
absolute as bad ever been wielded by the most imperial Cesar, Philip the 
Prudent, as he grew older and feebler in mind and body, seemed to be- 
come more gluttonous of work, more ambitious to extend bis sceptre 
over lands which he bad never seen or dreamed of seeing, more fixed in 
his determination to annibilate that monster Protestantism, which it had 
been the business of his life to combat, more eager to pat to death every 
human creature, whether snointed mona ch or bumble artizan, that de- 
fended heresy or opposed his progress to univer-al empire.” 

In the eleven hundred pages we get many another glimpse of this 
weak and wicked old man, as he sits at his writiog-deek in the depths of 
his palace, signing with his coaree ecrawl or rubric the death-warrants 
of bundreds and thousands of human beings ia every part of the known 
world, men whom he bad never- seen, whose languages be could not 
speak, and whose feelings or motives be had nove of the means to under- 
stand. For this King Philip, who could not bear that a single creature 
shculd believe otherwise than as be saw good, was intellectually one of 
the most despicable, as he was morally oue of the most depravea of men. 
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fairly copied out, and to add, as an exercise of royal sagucity, his critic- 
isms and commande on the margia. Maay of these additions mad? by the 
kingly pen may still be read. Dr. Motley has collected two or tare+ 
illustrative specimens, which the reader will peruse wita smiles :— 


“The handwriting of Spain and [ialy at that day was beautife!, aud 
in our modern eyes seems neither aatiqaated oor uagraceful. Bat Poi- 
lip’s scrawl was like that of a clown jast admitted to a writiag-scbool, 
and the whole margia of a fairly penned despatch, perhaps fifty pages 
long, laid before him for commeut and siguatare by Idiaquez or Moura, 
would be sometimes covered with a few awkward sentences, which it was 
almost impossible to read, and which, when dgciphered, were apt to re- 
veal suggestions of astounding triviality. Thus a most imporiant des- 
paich—iu which the King, with his own hand, was supposed to be cou- 
veyiog secret intelligence to Mendoza concerning the Armada, together 
with minute directions for the regulation of Guise’s conduct at the me- 
morable epoch of the barricades—coptained bat a single comment from 
the monarch’s own pen. ‘ The Armada bas been ia Lisbon about a month 
—quassi un mes’—wrote the secretary. ‘There is but oue s in quasi,’ said 
Philip. Again, a despatch of Mendoza to the King contained the intelli- 


James’s. Philip, who bad no objection to display his kaowledge of Eag- 
lis) affairs—as became the wan who had already been almost sovereign 
of England, and meant to be entirely so—supplied a piece of informa'ion 
in an apostilie to this despatch. ‘ St. James is a boase of recreation,’ he 
said, ‘ which was once a monastery. There is a park between it and the 
pilece which is called Haytal; but why it is called Huylal, | am sure | 
doa’t know.’ His researches in the Eaglish language had not enabled 
bim to recognise the adjective and substantive out of which the abstruse 
compound White-Ha!l (Huytal) was formed. Ou another occasion, a let- 
ter from England containing important intelligence concerning the num- 
ber of soldiers enrolled ia that coastry to resist the Spanish invasioa, the 
quantity of gunpowder aod various munitions collected, with other de- 
tails of like nature, furaished besides a bit of information of lees vital 
interest. ‘In the windows of the Queen’s presence-chamber they have 
discovered a great quantity of lice, ali clustered together,’ said the writer. 
Sach a minute piece of statistics could not escape the microscopic eye of 
Philip. So, disregarding the soldiers and the gun powder, he commented 
only ou this last-mentioned clause of the letter ; and he did it cautiously 
too, as a Kiog sarsamed the Pradent should: — But perhaps they were 
fleae,’ wrote Philip. Sach examples—and many more might bs given— 
sufficiently indicate the vcature of the man on whom sach enormous res- 
ponsibilities rested, and who bad been, by the adulation of his fellow- 
creatures, elevated into a god.” : 

Let us never, in our laughter and contempt, forget that this man 
wanted to becowe our lord, uod that Pope Sixtus, by a solemn bull, ac- 
tually made us over to him body and soul. This prince was to rule over 
us by the grace of God and the thander of Parma’s guage, instead of our 
owo Virgin Queen. History bas many and mavy a passage oa her page 
that reads like broad comedy rather tnaa sober fact ; yet surely it is the 
strangest practical jest recorded ia human annals that this idiotic kiag 
should bave seat his Iavincible Armada to teach the coustrymen and 
contemporaries of Bacon, Raleigh and Shakspeare what they were to think 
and how to act! 

Dr. Motley’s picture of Alexander Farnese, the Prince of Parma, is the 
most laboured of his book. Evidently this figure is that which is of the 
author himself best beloved. Dr, Motley is not content with presenting 
the figure to us once or twice : be recalls it again and again, and always 
with a new and endearing epithet, as if the artist felt a special and crea- 


| tive joy in the perfections, such as they are, of this work of his hands. 


This exquisite delight he bas not the electrical power of passing, by a 
shock of sympathy, into the reader’s miad. Alexander is, and remains, 
a dark figare in a picture gallery : well painted—over well painted—yet 
a mere breadth of canvas, not a living, trae, or enduring man. What he 
is here we eee him always :— 

“ Alexander was never more traly heroic thau in this positien of vast 
entunglement. Unatiriag, uncomplaining, thoughtfal of others, prodigal 
of himself, generous, modest, brave ; with so much intellect aud so mach 
devotion to what he considered his daty, he deserved to be a patriot and 
a champion of the right, rather than au instrament of . And 
thus be paused for a moment—with mach work already accomplished, 
but his bardest prod before bim ; rvs a do asta danas ahh 
martial figure, standing, spear ia hand, full ia " 
the scene eroand him was wrapped in gloom—a noble, commanding 
shape, entitled to the admiration which the energetic display of great 
powers, bowever unecrapulous, must always command. A dark, meri- 
dioval physlognomy, a quick, alert, imposing head ; jet black, elose- 
clipped hair; a bold eagle’s face, with fall, bright, restless eye; a man 
rarely reposing, always ready, never alarmed ; living in the le, with 
harness oa his back—euch was the Prince of Parma; mawred and mel- 
lowed, but still uaharmed by time.” 


An Englisbman’s objection to Alexander Farnese is not merely that be 
was our enemy. Tromp was our enemy ; Wasbington was our enemy. 
We can quarrel, and yet be just. But we bave an ineradicable love for 
fair play, and a measureless contempt for men who dodge aud cheat. 
We bear Napoleon and Nichols no ill-will, We fought these men, and 
there vo end, We have had ia our national life of a thousand years 
many a more deadly tug than with Alexander; but we loathe his name 
as that of the most stapendous liar with whom this country every had, in 
a public and political action, the misery to deal. Strings of adjectives, 
though miles in Jengtb, will never change a true Eaglichman’s contempt 
for this trickster into tolzration for hia character, much less into approval 
of his conduct and bis crimes. 

How these two consummate liars aod bypocrites, while smiling and 
negotiating with Elizabeth, were, on false pretences of many kinda, pre- 
paring that gigantic Armada to invade her realm which became the bie- 
torical burlesque of modern times—the most marvellous farce ever wit- 
nessed by the sun, we need not pauze to tell. The American writer, who 
is uniformly aojust to the Queen and the English government, denying 
them any credit for their prevision and preparation, is in serious error 
when be hastily infers, from the continuance of negotiations, that the 
lies of Parma bad a complete success in London. In fact, they were not 
believed at all, and they deceived nobody but himself and his rvyal 
uncle. In our State Paper Office Dr. Motley - discover ample evi- 
dence in the musters and armaments that the English Couacil put no 
trust in Parma or in Philip. The legend about Eogland being always 
taken by carprise in her military operations, is a favourite illusion of 
the foreign mind, American apparently as well as French. Bat the Lord 
Admiral Howard was no more surprised by the appearance of the gal- 
leons of Medina Sidonia than the Duke of Wellington was sarprised by 
the roar of Nupoleon’s guos at Waterloo. ‘The results ought to warn our 
foreign critics against the perpetual imputation of uareadiuese. If the 
lion be always found asleep, why is he never slain? All that wise fore- 
thought and patriotic warmth could do to meet the danger coming in 
from Spein bad been calmly, soberly, in progress of achievement during 
mapy months ; so that when the enemy hove in sight off Plymouth, the 
country was Pa to meet him by either eea or land,—and not the 
least by land. The waste, the improvidence, the fatal omissions were, 
in sober tratb, on the other side. Philip and Parma, meshed in an ela- 
borate syetem of deception, which they carried on for years, made the 
awful mistake, fot them and for their purpose, of believing that they had 
completely blinded the English Court, and that, consequently, when their 
hour of perfidy ehould come, they would find England disarmed and at 
their feet. That delusion cost Spain ber navy. 

Dr. Motley, who i a me 8 e's lak on ee thort- 
comi of land, not a word to say on 3 y, bat amaz- 
ing Be anf aches a fleet to uer Eogland with « sumber of 
English mariners on board as slaves. How the blood tingles, after three 
centuries, at this tale of the captive Gwyon !— 


“ With as much sluggishness as might have been expected from their 
clumsy architecture, the ships of the Armada consumed nearly three 
weeks in sailing from Lisbon to the neighbourhood of Cape Finisterre. 
Here they were overtaken by a tempest, and were scattered hither aud 
thither, almost at the mercy of the wiads and waves ; for thore unwieldy 
halks were ill adapted to a tempest in the Bay of Biscay. There were 
those in the Armada, however, to whom the storm wasa blessing. David 
Gwynn, a Welsh mariner, bad sat in the ish hulks a wretched yal- 
ley-slave—as prisoner of war—for more eleven ycara, hoping, year 
afer yous, for a chance of escape from poy” He wat now awoag the 
rowers of the great galley, the Vasana, one of the humbiest instramenis 
by which the -ubjagation of his native land to and Rome was to 
be effected. Very naturally, among the ships w' saffered most ia the 
gale were the four buge unwieldy galleys—asquadron offour under Doo 
Diego de Medrado—with their encrmous turrets at stem aud stern, and 





gence that Queen Elizabeth was, at the date of the letter, residing at St. ba 














rience and seamanship than he posses+ed bimseif, if it were possible to 
save the vessel. Gwynn saw an opportunity for which »» bad been wait- 
ing eleven yeare, He was ready to improve it. He pornted out to the 
captain the bopeleseness of attempting t» overtuke the Armada. They 
should go dowa, he said, as the Diana had already done, and as the 
Princess was like at any moment to do, unless they took in every rag of 
sail, and did their best with their oars to gain the nearest port. ; 

“ But ia order that the rowers might exert themselves to the utmost, it 
Was necessary that the soldiers, who were a useless incumbrance on deck, # 
should go below, Thus only could the ship be properly bandled. The 
Captain, anxious to save bis ship aad his life, consented... Most of the 
soldiers were sent beneath the hatches: and a few were ordered to sit 
on the benches among the slaves. Now there had been « secret under- 
standing for many days amoog these unfertanate men, nor where they 
wholly without weapons. They had been accustomed to make toathpicks 
aod other trifling articles for sale out of broken sword-blades and other 
refuse bits of steel. There was not a man amoag them who had not thus 
provided himself with a secret stiletto. At first Gwynn occupied himself 
with arraugemeats for weathering the gale. So soon however as the ship 

1 been made comparatively easy, he looked around him, saddegly 
threw down his cap. and raised bis band to the rigging [t was a pre- 
conceried signal. Toe next instant he stabbed the cap'aia to the heart, 
while each one of the galley-slaves killed the soldier nesrsst him; then, 
rushing below, they surprised aad overpowered th» rest of the troops, 
and put them all to death. Coming again upon deck, David Gwynn 
descried the fourth galley of the Squadron, called the Royal, commanded 
by Commodore Medrado iu person, beating down upon them, before the 
wiod. It was obvious that the Vasana was already an object of suspic- 
iov. ‘Comrades,’ said Gwyno, ‘God bas given us liberty, aod by our 
courage we must prove ourselves wor hy of the boos.’ As he spoke there 
came a broadside from the galley Royal which killed ulae of his crew. 
David, nothing daunted, laid his ship close alongside of the Royal, with 
euch a shock that the timbers quivered agaio. Then at the head of his 
liberated slaves, now thoroughly armed, be dashed oy board the galley, 
and, alter a furious conflict, in which be was assisted by the slaves of the 
Royal, succeeded in mastering the vessel, and,putting all the Spanish 
soldiers to death. This done, the combined rowers, welcomiog Gwynn 
as their deliverer from an abject slavery which seemed their lot for life, 
willingly accepted bis orders. The gale had meantime abated, and the 
two galleys, well conducted by the experienced and intrepid Weishan, 
made their way to the coast of France, and landed at Bayonne on the 
3lst, dividing among them the property found on board the two galleye. 
Thence, by land, the fugitives, four bundred and sixty-six in number— 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, Englishmen, Turks and Moors, made their way 
to Rochelle. Gwynn bad an interview with Henry of Navarre, and re- 
ceived from that chivalrous king a handsome present. Afterwards he 
found his way to England, and was well commended by the Queen. The 
rest of the liberated slaves dispersed in various directions, {ais was the 
first adventure of the Invincible Armada. Of the equadron of galleys, 
one was already sunk ia the sea, avd two of the others had been con- 
quered by their own slaves,” 


As they began so they went on. We peed not once again go over the 
hot, bright tale of the reception met with by this Invincible Armada, 
from the moment it appeared off the Devonshire coast,—the long-con- 
tinued battle waged by the alert, unconquerable Eeglish fleet up Chan- 
nel,—the glorious action off Portland Bill,—the alarm of fire off Calais, 
—the swift and splendid chase along the low Dutch sande,—and the final 
skurry of the lumbering, shattered and defeated galleons into the Danish 
and Norwegian seas. Every Eoglishman has this glorious tale by heart. 
We pause, however, at an episode in the action off Calais :— 

“To the immediate neighbourhood of Calais the flag-ship of the squad- 
roa of galeasses, commanded by Don Hugo de Moncada, was discovered 
usiog her foresail and oars, and endeavouring to enter the harbour. She 
had been damaged by collision with the St. John of Sicily and other ships, 
during the night’s panic, and had her radder quite torn away. She was 
the largest and most splendid vessel in the Armada—the show-ship of the 
fleet, ‘ the very glory and stay of the Spanish navy ;’ acd during the pre- 
vious two days she bad been visited and admired by great numbers of 
Freochmen from the shore. Lord Admiral Howard bore down upon her 
at once, but as she was already in ehallow water, and was rowing stead- 
ily towards the town, he saw that the Ark could not follow with safety, 
So he sent bis long-boat to cut her out, manned with filty or sixty volun- 


teers, most of them ‘ as valiant in cou as gentle in birth’—as a par- 
taker in the adveature declared. The and Joan of London, also 
following in pursuit, rau herself a-ground, bat the muster despatched his 


innace with a body of musketeers, to aid in the capture of the 

hat huge vessel failed to enter the harbour, and stuck faet upon the 
bar. There was much dismay on board, but Don Hugo prepared reso- 
lutely to defend himself. The quaye of Calais and the line of the French 
shore were lined with thousands of eager spectators, as the two boats 
--rowing steadily towards a galeasse, which carried forty brass pieces of 
artillery, and was maoned with three hundred soldiers and four bundred 
and fifty slaves—eeemed rushing upon their own destruction. Of these 
dariag Englishmen, patricians aud plebeians together, ia two open pin- 
naces, there were not more than one haadred in namber, all told. 

“They soon laid themselves close to the spe far below her lofty 
sides, and called on Don Hugo to surrender. The answer was a smile of 
derision from the haughty Spaniard, as be looked down upon them from 
what seemed an inaccessible height. Then one Wilton, coxewain of the 
Delight of Winter’s squadron, clambered up to the enemy’s deck and fell 
dead the same instant. Then the English Volunteers opened a volley ° 
upon the Spaniards. ‘They seemed safely ensconced in their ships,’ said 
the bold Dick Tomson, of the Margaret and Joan,* while we in our open 
pionaces and far under them, bad nothing to sbroad and cover ue.’ 
Moreover the numbers were seven hundred and fifty to ove bundred. 
But the Spaniarde, still quite disconcerted by the events of the preceding 
night, seemed under a spell. Otherwise it would have been an easy mat- 
ter for the great galeasce to annihilate sach puny autagonists in a very 
short epace of time. The English pelted the Spaniards quite cheerfully, 
however, with arquebus-shot, whenever they showed themselves, above 
the balwarke, picked off a considerable namber, and sustuined a rather 
severe loss themselves, Lieut. Prestoo, of the Ark Royal, amoug others, 
being dangerously wounded. ‘We had a pretty skirmish for balf-an- 
hour,’ said Tomsov. At last Don Hugo de Moneada, farions at the in- 
efficiency of bie men, and leading them forward in person, fell back pn 
bis deck with a bullet throagb both eyes, The panic was iustantancous, 
for meantime, several other Eoglish boata—some with eight, ten, or 
twelve men oa board—were seen pulling towards the galeasse ; while 
the dismayed soldiers at once leaped overboard on tie land side, and at- 
tempted to escape by swimming and wading to the shore. Some of them 
suceeeded, but the greater number were drowned. The few who re- 
mained—not more than tweaty ia all—hoisted two bandkercbiefs upon 
two rapiers as a signal of truce. The English, accepting it as a symbol 
of defeat, scrambled with great difficulty up the lofty sidvs of the " 
and for an bour-and-a-half occupied themselves most agreeably ia plan- 
dering the ship and in liberating the slaves.” 

Yet, in the face of facts like these. Dr. Motley fancies that bat for cer- 
tain accidents of wind or weather, of time and place, the Prince of Parma 
mizbt bave gained a victory over four millions of the coun'rymen of gal- 
jant Dick Tomson ; and be writes a jong chapter to show that if suet or 
such a thing had bappeved, which be tainks might have bappeued—if 
this Datch skipper had not lain here, or that bold Zealander had not 
watched there—the Spaniards would have marched on London, and Hog- 
laud would have passed away from the earth like a dream!’ We do not 
care to dispute this American reading of the ig iniously def 
attempt at @ Spanish invasion of our oottatry. ; 

Medina Sidonia came and weataway. Bat the miseries of the Spav- 
iards ouly began with their retreat. The shattered remnants of the 
mighty armament shrank back to Spaio, without having barot an 
Eaglish bayrick or taken au English cockvoat. But they went back to . 
their ports and havens lightiog to Corufia, Lisbon aud Oadiz those 
aveuging ficets which, under Drake, Howard aod Raleigh, were 80 8000 
to read a brilliant comment on this absurd French and American fiction 
of England the Unready. 


galeass. 





SL ———$ 
THE WESTMINSTER PLAY. 


This is an age of revivale, and as the spirit-rapper calls up the ghoste 
of the departed, Daniel Woaver recreates a spirit in the lapacd, what... 
oo reason can be shown why the Westminster Play should not be re- 
stored in the old dormitory of St. Pever’s School, Westminster? 
this regular forerunner of the Curietmas 
numbered with the san 
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which gave pleasure to Cicero and consolation to St. Jerome after bis 
heart bad been wrung by the memory of past sins—not for sixty years 
have those broad jests which equally amused the low popalace — 

on 
of the Christians, been beard within the walls of St. Peter’s. How the 
shadow of Dr, Busby which wes introduced in the epilogue must have 


barra and the Velabrom and the Emperor Diocletian, after a 


rejoiced ; how the spirit of Justus Lipsias, to whom Plautas was “ the 
tenth muse” —* the darling of the Roman muse,” must have exulted ! 
Titus Maccius Plautus is no doubt coarse—far too coarse in some of bis 
plays for a modern audience. The elder Balzac goes so far as to say 
that “ Terence’s loosest are often more modest than Plautus’s most re- 
served courtezans ;’’ but as Madame Dacier most jastly observes, even 
he was a reformer, for he improved upon and gave refinement to the 
filthy eatyr-masks which existed previously. The rule which Passeratius 
gives is full of good sense in reference to Piautus, and authors of his 
:—“ When you meet with the coarse passages, imagine that you are 
walking in the middle of the Suburra to the shrine of Chastit 
there were not much truth and good sense in this, why should 
Benedictines and pious Jesuits edit Plaatus for the use of the “ Most Se- 


rene Dauphin, the most Christian Kiag, and bis whole ———_ 


Seminec, to use the language of pure-minded Jacopo Corbine The 
world would not willingly resiga an author whose play of the ‘ Captivi”’ 


no less shrewd a critic than Leesing pronounced to be the best ever put 


on as In his jadgment also the “ Trioummas,” which was acted 
by the Westminster students last night, stands second in rank. The fol- 
lowing is a poetic summary of the piece got up for the occasion : 


Act i., Scenes 1 and 2. 
Old Charmides, gone money getting, 
Has left a soa too fond of betting ; 
So Callicles must keep an eye on 
hofise and very hopeful suion. 
The youngster turos out most unsteady, 
Gets very eoon in want of “ a 
His purse grown empty, he supplies it, 
Selting his house—his guardian buys it. 
The world at this begins a mocking, 
Good-natared friends cry out, “ How shocking!’ 
So, one whose name my verse won’t fit in 
Determines with his fault to twit him. 
But Callicles, to bis oration, 
Returns a thorough explanation : 
“ He’s bought the house—he don’t deny it— 
For fear another man should buy it. 
The father, knowiog youth loves pleasure, 
Down in bis cellar fia & treasure. 
It now is safe, i’ th’ may oo uarter, 
For Charmides, or else his deaghter.” 
Aet ii., Scene 1. 
The youth Lysiteles advances— 
Prefers bard work to love and dances. 
Scene 2. 
Gets bis papa’s consent (not williog) 
To wed a ail without a shilling. . 
Nay more, at last, on his suggestion, 
Old Philto goes to pop the question. 
Scene 3. 
The spendtbrift now, with proper t, 
Protests he’ll bear his own oad 
For dowry he is bent on givin 
A farm—his only means of living. 
So Stasimus, his servants trusty, 
Finding his master out up rasty, 
Depicts ia colours most unpleasant 
The evils of this present. 
Tells Philto (such a lie is scrubbish) 
It’s just the place for shooting rubbish. 
Act. iii., Scene 2. 
The youngsters next te and bother, 
Bat neither can the other. 


Scene 3. 
The oldsters then, in consultation, 
Hit on a pluu of jon : 
8o Callicles the treasure digs up, 
while his friend an actor figs u 
To come to save gt oy last pittance, 
As father’s friend, with a remittance. 
Act iv., Scenes 1 and 2. 
Fourth act: quoth Charmides, excited— 
“ Had such a passage—quite delighted. 
Bat who’s my friend? and who’s his batter? 
Calling—I’ll find out what’s the matter.” 
But little does it take to show him ; 
“ None knows himeelf as others know him.” 
At last says be, concealment scorning, 
“Tm Charmider, my friend—good morning.” 
Scene 3, and Act v., ad fin. 
Of course, now comes an explanation— 
Speeches police, congratulation. 
The wedding’s fixed, and all are jolly, 
The youog man’s perdoned for his folly ; 
Bat as vows sometimes miscarry, 
With this condition—he must marry. 
And this the poet thinks is quite a 
Fate hard enough—so does the writer. 
has no female characters at all, and is full of moral seati- 
perhaps recommended it to the reverend directors of the 
cast is as follows: Luzuria, A. J. Mackey; Inopia, G. Os 
I, R. B. Dickson ; icles, R. J. Mare ; eles, H. B. 
Philio, W. 8. Wright ; Lesbonicus, P. R. Worsley ; Stasimus, W. 
; ides IT, A. Maude ; Charmides, A. C. Onslow ; 
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the young gentlemen in the Terentian comedy was a 
tradition, and consisted rather of an, adherence to estab- 
than of any endeavour to strike into new paths. In the pre- 
there was more latitude of interpretation, and we must say 
v@ never seen a better performance. The parts were well got 
nciation, though rapid at times, as the current of the dialogue 
was distiact, aod the points were well brought out. Where 
#0 well, it would be invidious to particularize any. 

epilogue Fg a counterpart of the play. The ependibrift Leabonicus 
Be 

and signifies his an 
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r that his “ Treasure” (the “ Treasure” 
name of the pley of Philemon, from whom Plautus copied it) 
of by public auction. But the sale does not take 

“ambra” is pacified, and when the “ Treasure” is dug up it is 
nor copper, bat Dr. Busby’s big rod. All this scene was 
comic, and it of course refers to the intention which ae 


Alfred Horsford, K.C.B., Dr. Phillimore, Dr. Page, Sir Walter James, 
Dr. Jelf, and Mr. Chester.—London Daily News, Dec. 19. 


Another states that the 
was delivered by H. 
and was as fi — 


- If 


inots of Westminster, but the shade of Dr. Basby | 4¢labras, 


prol composed for the occasion, 
B. Hartieon (the Lysiteles of the play,) 


Dalces Patroni : quoram et nunc et antea 
Accepta tot referimus auxilio bona. 

Ab! quam javat vos rarsus in subsellis 
Videre!—Quanquam boc heu! non omne gaudium est: 
Desideratar aliquid. Ille scilicet 

Javenis cum Patre presens qui juvenam modo 
Favit caterve, patriam optato redux 

Princeps revisit—sed quis abreptos suis 
Reddet sodales? His non ordinis deous 
Amplissimi, multoque quoadam prelio 
Spectata virtas: noo vis eloquentie 

Aut in Capenis inclytam Graiis opus ; 

Non edium postrarum amor, et que devia 
Florens sub umbra vulgi conspectam fugit 
Propriieque virtas erubescit laudibus, 

Differre mortem valuit, ut noster dolor 

In seriorem caderet amotus diem. 

Sed vos nimis moramur—aperient statin 
Aulwa ecenam :—siquid etiam istic novi est, 
Benigné accipite ; namque bis ipsis in locie 
Vestri sales risere Plautinos avi, 

Et vobis idem ut placeat, quantum possumur, 
.Operam navamus. Ecce! jam versam Anglice 
Tenent puellx fabulam ; haud quicquam padet. 
Vestra ergo certe ferre nos suffragia 
a dominz ; vester ut adfuerit favor, 
iri sequentur, et uno ore omnes omnia 
Bona dicent, plausaque adstrepent |x! issimo. 

The allusion to the three hundrea years dariog which the school has 
flourished was received with great enthusiasm; bat when Mr. Harri- 
= — to the proposed change of the site of the time-honoured 
school— 

Jam rure siquis urbem nosmet ac Lares 

Matare jabeat,— 


and appealed to the venerable associations of the spot against such a de- 


secration,— 
Religio loci vetat,— 


the response that he awoke was fervid in the highest degree, the applause 
was vehement and prolonged, and was again and again renewed when 
he gave utterance to the determination that where they had stopped so 
long there they would still remain. 
tate hic actA stetimus ; hic manebimus. 
The appeal to the good will of the audience for what was to follow— 
| Siquid etiam istic novi est, 
ue his ipsis in locis 
nos avi,— 


was warmly responded to, and at the close the speaker retired amid 
hearty and universal applause. 


Sa 


Tue Ducat Hovse or Norrotx.—The late Duke married in Jane, 
1839, Augusta Mary Minna Catharine, second daughter of the late Ad- 
miral Lord Lyons, G.C.B., by whom, who survives him, he has left a 
family of two sons and six daughters, besides two children who died in 
infancy. It was his Grace’s younger soo, Lord Edmund Bernard Howard, 
in favour of whom Bertram Arthur, late Earl of Shrewsbory, made bis 
will, bequeathing to him the magnificent estate of Alton Towers, out of 
which bequest arose the long and costly suit which will be known to our 
distant ty as “The Great Shrewsbury Case.’’ The elder son, 
Henry Fitz-Alan Howard, Earl of Arundel and Surrey, who now succeeds 
his father, was born on the 27th of December, 1847, su that he is now on 
the eve of completing his 13th year. The Duke also leaves two sisters, 
Lady F and Lady Adeliza Manners, and also a brother, Lord Edward 
Howard, . for Arundel, formerly Vice-Chamberlaia of her Majesty’s 
Household, who is married to Miss Augusta Talbot, cousin of the late 

of Shrewsbury 


Benigne accipite ; po 
Vestri sales risere Plaut 


“ All the blood of all the Howards.” 
ther must the words “ all the Howards” be taken in a mere vague 
tical sense. They represent a fact, and a remarkable one. In 
tish Peerage there are no less than four different branches and 
offehoots of the Dacal House of Norfolk who have attained the t 
the coronet—viz., the Earls of Carlisie, Efiagham, Wicklow, 
Suffolk, to say nothing of Lord Howard de Waldea (who descends from 
maternally) or of Sir Ralph Howard, of Bushy-park, Wicklow, or 
of the untitled but scarcely less noble scions of the house, the Howards 
of Corby Castle and Greystock, in Cumberland, both of whom are in re- 
mainder to the Dukedom in the event of the failure of the present !ine. 
The death of the Duke will be a heavy loss to the Roman Catholic 
cburches and charitable associations connected with the metropolis and 
the south of Eogland, and more especially to the Oratorians of St. Philip 
Neri, at Brompton, of whom be was a most steady and munificent sup- 
porter.— Times, 
During the past three days the ny of the late lamented Dake of 
Norfolk has been lying in state in the library of Arundel Castle. The 
library is situated in the north-east wing cf this old baronial building, 
and is an exceedingly fine room, mearuring 116 feet in length, and 35 fa 
widtb, and the whole was hong with black cloth, and completely dark- 
ened. About 1,000 yards of cloth were used for this purpose. The li- 
brary is divided into two parts, in the centre of which there are four 
beautifally carved arches in Spanish mab y, two recesses bei 
formed on either side, and here rested the coffia on a pedestal, 
with a magnificent pall of black velvet, and bordered with gold. Arouad 
were placed the arms of the noble house of Howard, on while satin. 
Reeting on the coffin was the ducal coronet, on a cushion, and here was 
the Earl Marshal’s baton. The room was lighted up by several very 
large wax candles, and in itself had a very grand appearance ; the whole 
roofing being of the gothic style in Spanish y, beautifully carved, 
while all around is a balcony of bright brass railings. This li 
may be mentioned, is designed much after the style of the aisles 


, it 
the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor ; and now being bung with black cloth, and de- 


corated throughout with gilt, lighted up wi 
the whole had a highly imposing appearance. 
On Monday evening, the Mayor and Corporation of the town of Arun- 


massive candles and can- 


bers of the Rifle Corps—of which the lameated dake was formerly captain. 
These gentlemen through the apartment at about six o’clock ; 
and on the following day the public were admitted. A vast number of 
people visited the apartment, the majority of whom cherish a feeling of 
the greatest love for the deceased nobleman. All were natarally struck 
cotbelio Sect wore, performed ot certain latervals, and Digh tam wes 
were al o mass was 
held at the catholic chapel daring the T: ° 
The coffin in which the body. of the deceased duke lies is made of the 
best Eoglish oak and French polished, and is thickly studded with brass 
nails, bearing the following inscription on a brass plate : 
HENRICI GRAN 


DUCIS NORFOLCIA, 
Sancte: Matris + —~ Manitus, 


Ritibus 
In Festo Sancte Catarinzw et Martyris, 
Piisime Obdormivit in ’ 


Natus Nov. wi, mnesexv. 

Obit. Nov. xxv., MDCOCLX. 
noble duke will be interred privately in a new vault 
now building, to form part of 


this day; and none bat rela- 
household, with the 








Ireland the consumption received a severe check in 1854 and 1855 
through a large increase of the daty on home and colonial spirits (the 
duty there having been much below the rate for Eogland,) and the Scotch 
drinker had at the same time to encounter the Forbes Mackenzie Act, 
which bas made it more joconvenient to obtain spirits. The result has 
been that the consumption in the United Kingdom in the year 1859 was 
no more than 28,661,674 gullons, or scarcely a gallon a bead—the quar- 
ter to which the enemy is considered to make its way. Compared with 
1852 the consumption in England had increased eeasly 3,000,000 

that of Scotl d nearly 2,000,000, and that of Ireland 
2,500,000. 

Not, however, that these last two portions of the kingdom are now be- 
bind England, for while Eagland, with its 20,000,000 of people, consumed 
17,000,000 gallons of spirits last year, Scotland, with ite 3,000,000 of 
population, took 5,600,000 ; and Ireland, with perhaps only its 6,000,000 
of inhabitants, very nearly that precise number of gallons; eo that in 
Eogland we do not take quite a gallon of spirits a year apiece, but Seot- 
land deinks the deficieucy tor us, eo as to bring the cousumption of the 
United Kiogdom up to about that rate. Still, while in 1851, witha 
population of 2,888,742, the consumption of spirits in Scotland reached 
7,090 894 gallons, and was still higher in the next year, in 1859, with aa 

mated population a little over 3,000,000, the consumption was only 
5,638,882 gallons. Whether the balance upon spirit drinking, as between 
England and Scotland, is at all redressed ty a difference in respect of 
wine aod malt liquors is another question ; but the spirit account stands 
as we have stated. 

The malt charged with duty ia the United Kingdom bas only risen 
from 41,072,486 bushels in 1852 to 44,219,300 in 1859 ; bat little malt is 
charged with duty in Scotland and [reland. The quantity of foreign 
and colonial wine retained for consumption in the Waited Kingdom was 
6,346,061 gallons in 1852, and had risen to 6,775,992 gallons in 1859; 
what the new “ refresbment houses” will do time will show. The gross 

t of the taxation laid on all these liqaors and on licenses to manu 
facture and sell them amounts to the enormous sum of £21,000,000 ; but 
that is subject to a deduction for over entries and drawbacks on 
tion or use for excepted purposes. The return from which we have been 
quoting makes no mention of hops, on which a duty of above £400,000 
was charged last year. 
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Tue Patient Ast —C Lueretia Herschel, sister, and for 
a loug time assistant, of the celebrated astronomer, Sir William Her- 
schel, was born at Hanover on the 16th of March, 1750. She is herself 
distinguished for her astronomical researches, and particularly for the 
construction of a seleno-graphical globe, one io relief the surface of 
the moov. But it was for her brotber, Sir William Herschel, that the ac- 
tivity of her mind was awakened. From the first commeocement of his 
astronomical pursuits, her attendance on both his daily labours and 
nightly watches was put in requisition ; and was found so useful, that on 
his removal to Datchet, and subsequently to Slough—he being then oo- 
cupied with his reviews of the heavens and other researches—she per- 
formed the whole of the arduous and important daties of his astronomi- 
cal assistant, not only reading the clocks, and noting down all the obser- 
vations from dictation as an amanuensis, but subsequently executing the 
whole of the extensive and laborious numerical calculations necessary to 
render them available to science, as well as the multitude of others rela- 
tive to the various objects of theoretical and experimental e ~/ in 
which during his long and active career, he at any time eo or the 
performance of these duties, His Majesty, King George II1. was to 
plaee her in the receipt of a salary sufficient for her singularly moder- 
ate wants and retired habite. Arduous, however, as these occupations 
must appear, especially when it is considered that her brother’s observa- 
tions were always carried on (circumstances permitting) till daybreak, 
without regard to seasoa, and indeed chiefly in the winter, they proved 
insufficient to exhaust her activity. In their intervals she found time 
both for actual astronomical observations of her own, and for the execu- 
tion of more one of great extent and utility. The obeervations here 
alluded to were made with a small Newtonian sweeper, constructed for 
her by her brother ; with which, whenever his occasional , or any 
interruption to the regular course of bis observations permitted, she 
searched the heavens for comets, and that so effectively as on n0 lees than 
rh several occasions as to be rewarded by their discovery.— Women of 


A Nover Sreau-Exowe Invenrep py a CLercymay.—At a recent 
meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts, Mr. R. H. Bow, C.E., gave 
a descri of a novel steam-engine, invented by the Rev. Joba Thom- 
son of ton. The manaer in which the inventor 
than twenty years ago, to the invention, was as follows. 
had frequently been attracted to the violent rotary 
place in a pan of boiling water when one side of the 
upoa by the fire. The current of water and 
the heated part of the bottom, up near the hot of 
discharging, the steam crosses over to end the 
Every one must have observed this, even in the familiar operation 
boiling an egg, but Mr. Thomson saw in this rotary motion a source 
power. The first form of the engine that su itself was that 
wheel with radiating floats or blades, wholly immersed in the 
water, so as to partake of its revolution. This soon was further i 
upon by making the steam to act directly on the wheel instead of indi- 
rectly through the agency of the water—the most obvious arrangement 
being to provide the wheel with buackete, to catch the rising steam, 
outing ia fact the t the inversion of that of the overshot 
water-wheel, simply replacing the downward action of the weight of the 
water which fills the buckets of the water-wheel, by the upward-acting 
pox ope J of the steam in the buckets of this engine. The general prin- 
ciples of the engine consist, therefore, in utilising the curreats produced 
in the water, or in making use of the upward buoyancy of the steam in 
rising through a liquid ; the forms of the engine employing the steam in 
this latter manner may be classed under two heads, according as they 
permit the steam to expand freely _— its action, or, otherwise, dis- 
charge the steam at high pressure. One difficulty in carrying the engine 
into practical operation arose from the fact that pure water was not a 
suitable liquid wherewith to fill the cistern or apparatus. ‘Lie liquid 
must be maintained at = temperature of not less than that of the steam 
entering at its lower level, therefore its boiling point must be eqnal to 
or higher than the temperature of the steam in the boiler. Fased metals, 
oils, or strong solutions of salts might be used with the water, but the 
cost of the liquid would be considerable, so that in designing the 
ratus one chief point to be attesded to would be to reduce as ma 
might be the quantity required. 

he autbor of the paper described the invention as characterised b 
simplicity and nevelty, and as being theoretically at least on « par wi 
the common <a cylinder engine. There were the practical 
inconveniences of large dimensions, or oo fluids required for an 
economically working engine of some Fg such as might 
cause a doubt whether it could ever compete ordinary ines 
where fuel is expensive. Bat, on the other hand, the character 


del were invited to attend the melancholy ceremony ; and also the mem- pes 


in the colonies, it might meet the require- 
manufacturer. 

The paper was remitted to a committee to consider and report. 

Loap Joan Russet anp Tue ITaLians.—A few Milanese, interpreting 
the eentiments of ee eS ee ee ee 
of —— <i eahemtpties + wraet & all via 

ng @ general ea , to be ex’ to all parts 
(without, however, excluding the rest of Italy), for the 
John Ruseel!, as a | acknow 
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tary. a position at least as high as in the thirteenth and sixteenth cen- iron and carbon. The perfame which is exbaled resembles that of Am- | 
of the 


The antbor gave a rapid sketch of the bistory of the commerce | ber, mingled with incense and that ecent which is common in tropical 

t Italian states of the middle ager, and then passed on to | countries, and known as India wood. In the kingdom of Ava, ard in 

the principal productions of the country in the present day. some parts of the Barmese country, where these diamonds are known, 

Iis agricultaral riches were considerable. In the south, the vine, the | the imaginations of the Orientals attribute talismanic virtues to them, 

olive, and the mulberry were chiefly cultivated ; but the system of agri- | to the degree that those who wear them are able to exercise control over 

culture, and particularly of irrigation, was less perfect than in the north. or fascinate those who wear them not; and the action over those who 

Silk was a most important product: the straw work of Tusceny, the | smell tbe odour of diamonds is a sort of intoxication of the sentiments and 

marbles of Carrara, the mosaics of Florence, the various wines ot Italy | affections of the beart —English paper. 

and Sicily, and many other products, were worthy of atreution. The in- | anne : ; 

dustries of Italy were most varied, but they wanted growth and ex-| Foor-Batt ar Erox.—The Christmas vacation commences this day 

pansion. If all the states were taken together. the author was of opinion | (Thursday), and to-morrow the whole school will have taken their de- 

that their imports would amount to about £30,000,000 sterling, and their partore. Daring the present half, a silver cop has been pi d by 





immersed tome two feet, and being driven at # bigh velocity, their fric- 
tion in the water engenders force enough to propel the vessel. The tag 
on board which they were tried left Blackwell on Taesday morning, and 
ran down to Erith at about six knote. Returning agaiust tide, the boat 
accomplished five. The engines veing constracted for paddies coald not 
be made to give more than forty-seven revolutions a minute, and the test 
is therefore uofair to the inventor. With multiplying gearing, mach 
better results could nodoubt be obtained —London paper, Dec. 20. 








QuakneLsome Hanover —Hanover is at present quarrelling with all 
| her neighbours on the subject of her frootiers—with Prussia for the deli- 
mitation of Lunebourg-Salswedel ; with Oldenburg for that of the pos- 





exports to about £26,000,000, with a mercantile marine of 700,000 tons. the Rev. W. Wayte, one of the assistant masters, as a challenge prize 
In the manofacture of cotton and woollen goods he thought Italy might | to be held by the most successful house ia the game of foot-ball. This 
ultimately excel, having plenty of water power, abandance of dye woods, | has led to severe competition, and several accidents have resulted from 
and great artistic skill. the impetuosity of the players. The most serious occurred daring the 

fival contest for the cup between Marriott’s and Joynes’s. One of the 

Grouse iv France ; Poacuers Exvocgacen. —The Minister of the In- | young gentlemen, Mr. Hope Johnstone, ia kicking at the ball brought 
terior haa addressed the following circular to the Prefects :—‘ Monsieur | 
le Préfet,—Several dealers in game have rolicited permission to import, | the former was broken, soapping asunder in ao instant, The young 
during the time when sporting is iuterdicted in France, grouse, a bird | gentleman waa conveyed to his tator’s, ine Rev. J. L. Joynes’s, on a 
bred in Scotland, and which is not to be found in France. As the sale | burdle, and a most serious compound frac!ure was foand to have taken 
of this bird cannot interfere with the enactments re!ative to probibited | place. Dr. Etlison bas set the broken limb, and the youthful sufferer is 
sporting, and may have besides the effect of increariog, without incon- progressing favourably. I: will be a considerable time, however, before 
venience, the supply of food, I have, after consulting my colleagues of | he is able to use his leg again. The victory, after all the hardly contested 
the Departments of Justice and Finance, decided that grouse may be im- | encounters in which the elevens of the different houses bave battled for 
ported and sold at any time of the year on the territory of the empire. | possession of the cup, was won by tbe house of the Rev. J. L. Joynes.— 
I request you, therefore, to give the necessary instractions that no im- | Daily News, Dee. 13. 
pediments may be put in the way of tbe free circulation of this foreign | ——a 
game in your department.” 

Many protestations have been uttered against this manifest invitation | 
to poachers, who will not fail to net the living birds, with seach a market i 
open tothem. As Louis Napoleon sets himself up for a sporieman, there | 
is however a chance tiat the obnoxious regulation may be repealed. | 
Here is one of the many remonstrances, addressed to the editor ofa | 
sporting paper. ; 

Sir,—I send you a paragraph respecting the “Sale of Grouse in | 
France.” Ofcourse our laws will enable eome check to be placed on | 
this moet infamous encouragement, on the part of a friendly state, to 
our rogues and vagabonde breaking the laws of our country. Bat, can | 
no influence be brought to bear on the French Government so as to in- | 
duce an alteration probibiting an importation of game during our close , 
seasons? I may be wrong, but I very much fear that this order has been 
brought about through the anxiety of your London dealers in game to | 
continue the traffic elsewhere which your Society for the Prevention of | 
the Sale of Game out of Season bas rendered too dangerous to carry on | 
at home ; bat, whether or not, their special attention shouid be directed | 
to this new trade. ARGYLL 








Cpess. 


PROBLEM No. 625. By Nemo. 





Mr. Parkes, THE Lare Prisoner at Pexiws.—Mr. Parkes, who has 
lately been released from captivity in China, is a native of this district. 
Mr. Parkes’s father formerly held for some years a confidential position in 
Messrs. Bate and Robine’s Stourbridge Old Bank, but afterwards became 
proprietor, in conjanction with Mr. Otway, of a small iroowork at Cap- | 
ponfield, near Bilston, which has since that period been greatly enlarged, | 
and now beloogs to the Chillington Company. Messrs, Parkes and Otway | 
aleo, we believe, had an iron foundry at Goscote, near Rasball. Mr. | 
Parkes, senior, was afterwards thrown out of a gig, going down a steep | 
hill, and was killed. He left five or more children, and one of them, | 
Harry, the present Consul in China, was sent to tbe Birmingham Blue } 
Coat School for two years, Mr. Harry Parkes was subsequently cent | 
out to India. He remained in India many years, where, having evinced | 
an aptness in acquiring a knowledge ot the Chinese language. he was 
appointed Interpreter, and sabsequent!y Consal.— Wolverhampton Chronicle. 








White to play, and checkmate in two moves. 





So.otion TO Prosiem No. 624. 
an White. 
ACostLy Presceirrion iv tae Days or “ Queen Bess.” —Electuariom 1 Bw kt 5 

de Gemmir.—Take two drachms of white perles; two little peeces of ~ | 


2 s 
sapbyre ; jocinth, corveline, emerauldes, of each an ounce; ‘ 4 ~_— ~— 


setwal, the sweate roote doronike, the riod of pontecitroa, mace, basel | Awenican Cuess Conoress, 1861.—The Philadelphia Committee of Aram 


seede, of each two drachms; of red corall, amber, shaving of ae of | ments for the next American Chess rp mee deliberation 
each two drachms; rootes both of white and red behea, ginger, long | with the 


peper, spicknard, folium indi saffron, card of each one drechm ; 

of troeb, diarodon. ligaum aloes, of each baif a small handfal ; cinna- | te next Congress In making this ebengs frose the time prestonaly 

mon, galinga, zurnbeth, which is a kind of setwal, of each one drachm » dot. 

and a balf; thio pieces of gold and sylver, of each half a scrapie ; of quently attach to the sessions of the Con 

musk, balf o we F Make your electuary with honey — which is Ma > a —— 

the fourth ki mirobalans with roses, strained in pattes, as | the » as would, 

much as will saffice. an healeth cold Sisies at pe tein barte, i many Se the present unsettled Callion et National stir 

stomack. It is a medicive, proved against the trembiynge of the harte, 

faynting and souning, the weaknes of tbe stomack, pensivenes, solitarines. | °° roy bo European Chess journals are respectfully requested to give 
and noble men bave used this for their comfort. It canséth them a wetics, 


to be bold-spirited, the body to smell well, and ingendreth to the face se se’. Linap, Prostiens of the Amerion Chase Asteciation, 
good colour.—Jesffreson's Book about Doctors. PRusdsiphin December 15, 1960. 


Smassy Pisa axp Fam Jupoumar.—Lest February, a M. Asseline,a | The Philadelphia Evening Bullstin makes the following announcement of 
Frenchman, baving lost, or at least, professed to bave lost a great deal of | the death of one of our promising player :— "ty “gS Tampa 
money of the oe ghey ey ye OGvE bete to We manager canetell oo of the most i idtelligent and promising Chess amateurs of our 
of the gaming tables stating t was cleaned out, and would be great- perception which is 
ly by the loan of 1,000ir., which he would pay in Parison March anaes her tag w he wera) Onems taper y of the 
10. manager at once complied with the request, receiving his note 
of hand as security. Whea the bill became due it was dishonoured, aad | of the New d players. Quiet, amiable and unobtrasive 
the drawer offered 400fr. dowa to have it renewed, threateniag in case | he was better calcul on 
of refasa), to set up the defence that it was given for an illegal purpose. any very conspicuous 
The holder, however, determined to risk an action, and the Court of Paris | ly with i en i eee 
has decided bat the cireumatances did not sufficiently show that the | % Shes cpemmende 
money was lentfor the purpose gambling, bat rather to enable the teresting Game match between Kolisch 
unlacky gambler to go home ; aod they gave a verdict for the plaintiff bela ominet Mr. Medley, patie che Be ha — "gaa 
for principal, interest and costa,— Paris letter. 


Black. 
Kt 
Rieader Sey 

















. White (K.) Black (M.) White (K.) Black (M.) 

Expurance axp Seir-Commann.—Mr. Mease, of Hatton Radby, was ac- : Foes. 3 4 a 3 a ~ 9 = = y 
cidentally caught, a few days ago, by a part of the machinery of bis mill, | 3 BtoQB4 Bio B4 19 B tks Kt P tks B 
and his arm fearfully mangled and crashed. He extricated himvelf, and | 4 Pto QB 3 K Kt toB3 20 RtoKR B tks Kt 
stopped the machinery. Allowing no one to go home to tell bis wife of | 5 Castles P to Q3 21 P tks B Kt toB5 ch 
the aecident, he calmly concealed the arm, and walked home himself,| 6 P to Q4 P tks P 22 K to Kt3 QRwK 
afraid the shock to bis partner would be as serious as the accident to| 7 P tks P Bese s 23 Kt to Kt 6 QRwK?2 
himself. He walked into the house in his usual calm manner, tookdown| §PtoKR3 PtoKR3 BS yt RE 4? 
a book, and commenced resding it for a minute or two, and then grada- 4 ner os AA the R 
ally broke the matter to his wife. By-and-by surgical assistance was ll BtoK 3 Kt to Kt3 27 R tks ? tks R 
procured, and nt tee te ery the greatest magnanimity, his | 9 9 to B2 K KttoR4 28 Kttks KtPch Kt tks Kt 
wife aiding him with that forti and resignation be had sought. The | }3 ¢! to K 2 ge B3 29 by Bch KttoKk4 
arm, we regret to say, had to be amputated.— York Herald. “4 Ks to Ks 3 5 ees + ALY QRwkK 

—_— 15 Kt to 5 

Tus Prous Novets or tae Present Day.—Oar echolars and our lead- | 16 P to Kt 4 P tks ! And Black resigned. 

ing libraries are absolutely deluged with tales in which pious child 














rebuke and reform their parents, or, as a dear little girl said in explain-| Zovaves at Corx.—Inisn Hysrenica. Exoquence.—At the con- 
ing what “honour thy faiher and th ” 


¥ mother’ “jt means we | clusion of the performances by the Zouaves on Th night. at 
must try to make them good ;” in which evil-doers fall under all kinds | the Theatre Royal. George’s Street, Cork, a deputation of the “ Irish 
of vindictive punishments, far exceeding at in Draco’s code, and | Zrigade Commitiee,” beaded by Mr. Sullivan, of the Cork Buiter Ex- 
religious girls are rewarded with rich b and live bappy ever | change, advanced to the stage, and amid cheers, presented 
after : with stories of sweet young ladies, just seventeen, and just come | the Zouaves with a banner representing the national flags of France and 
bome from schvol, who write long letters to their fathers to point out to | the United States, and bearing between them the green flag of the Em- 
them tbe errors of their creed and their life ; and when be is (very pro- | eraid Isle The whole was surmounted by a handsome Croppy pike. 
perly) displeased, joyfully set down in their journals how they are per- | The presentatfpa of this to the Zouaves was cheered vociferously. Ove 
seouted for righteousness’ sake.—My Life, and What shall 1 dowith It? of the depatation then came forward and addressed the Zouaves as fol- 





lows :—" Frenchmen ! Zousves! citizens of the first nation ! 
- | the first army ia Barope! France! the ancient friend of Ireland 
8 | Irishmen ! France! the hope of the oppressed nai of to-day 
hewy Legh HF na that we bave not degenerated is | the part of all true Irishmen, we present yoo with this banner, in 


pemeesenee termingled our own darling Irish Greea, your glorious trico! 
here, for, in spite of the deluge of rain, nothing bas deterred them from | und the stars aod stripes of the great Republic. (ts and 
sal - 


Pa 





mmenee pro- 

forth each morning, often retarning late in the day, wet to the | 1, cheerio In thus presoming to connect the trampled flag of 
aban ng mud-larks than anything else. The country vase cin withtibe proud beavers of France ead America, we desire to 
presents a melancholy spectacle —brooks swelled into rivers, and furrows 


express our love for bovh, and our (rast that we may at no distant 


resembling brooke, proving that even deep d is no use against from that grindio e—(iremendous cheers)—which has 
cook 0 continuation of wot, No occasion to ery “ Asa -~ be freed from that grinding bondage—( 


Li crushed as as a nation and exterminated us as a peo ese 
out of fom bave pot jot get thelr whent tu; aad the prists of ball a de | Wee se ee 


g 














We trast the day may come when, as of old, reachmen, 
zen horses across a ploughed field look like the commencement of a new | and our friends aod brothers oa the American shore, may fight shoulder 
line of rail. But buating men cannot be 


idle in open weather. and, | to shoulder for glory and renown.” There was much more to the same 
“ Jame them or not,’ we must go out.—Report of Doings at Melton. ; Le 


| bat the harangue concluded by appealiag to the Zouaves to re- 
| Prine shale that the deliverance of 





countrymen natious was not 
A Scextep Diamonxy —We have been informed that s great seosation | yet complete—that Ireland, though , was still uaconquered and 
has been caused the principal jewellers by the introduction of a { unconqaerable. (Immense cheers. Constitution. 
“ scented diamond.” stone bas lately been ia the king- 


Mops or Sream Prorvision.—Aan iaveation for pro- 
686 EE OA cee SOR See OS ee eee Sri AnotHer Mop: 


is leg in contact with Mr. Whittock’s knee so violently that the leg of 


of the Dake d’Aremberg ; with Schaumbarg-Lippe for the rights 
| of sovereignty over the Sterouder-meer; with Mecklenburg for the 
| Islands of the Eive; with Holsteia-Luaenbarg for the fisheries of the 
| Lower Eibe ; with Bremen for the limit of the haillage of Ottersberg ; 
and with Hamburg for a part of the Elbe below Moorburg. 





Wrecks oy Humaniry.—Wny Suoutp Tugy Sink ?—The excitement of 
“the chase” has always been ~~ J to have a healthful tendency ; but there 
is a kind of cbase which breaks down the constitution, debilitates the frame, 
and shortens life. We mean the headlong, unintermitting bunt after “ the 
almighty dollar,” which is the great business characteristic of the present day. 
It begets other evils (anneceseary to name) which precipitate the Tate of thou- 
sands. There is, however, a possibility of recovery from the prostration pro- 
duced by these causes, long after their victim has ceased to hope for it. If we 
are rightly informed, the most astonishing cures of what is called general weak- 
ness and debility, which have ever ay ees in this country, have been eff. 
ected Saengh the agency ot Doctor HoLLoway’s inestimable remedies, Mere 
skeletons of men, out of whom the very principle of vitality seemed to have 
been drained, have been restored to th and vy by the operation of the 
Pills ; and of the Ointment, in cases is, rheamatiam, Xc., we hear an 
equally favourable account. If men will break down their energies by over ex- 
ertion—if in their anxiety to “ go ahead,” they will override the most precious 
of God's blessings, health—it is well ey! should kaow how to repair the mis- 
chief, when they come at last to realize the fact of their premature decay. The 
, Wrecks of humanity, who without any particular disease, appear to be sinking 
from mere exhaustion, would find without doubt, immediate relief from Doctor 
Holloway’s remedies. Phil. Tribune. 
| 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 








FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNB TO ANNOUNCE 


That have receved, and have now in y jete Assortment of New Goode 
usunibieein ale Pall cad Winter Seles, Qaneue! 


Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
(MANUPAOCTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTDEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 


HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 


WII find the most recherche as well as popular 





COLLECTION OF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 
PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautifal Articles, at 
GOUPIL’'S, 
No. 7272 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 


} 2? 


tz 
x +? g30 
Cox « G 
SEWINC MACHINES, 
ROMARKABLE POR ITS SIMPLICITY. 
JAMES WILLCOX, Manafacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 
LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
caret Saetllons Careble, nent, clagant, hestihg Fas and Winter articles can now be ob- 


CANTRELL’S. 
BOOTS AND EHOEKS FOR CHILDREN. 





$30 





CANTRELL has « full supp)y of * feet-covering” for the young, from the Misses’ “ dane- 

log alippers”' to the * patent leather” of Young Autesiaa. 2” 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 

Gentlemen no difficulty in making their selections of promenade and dress 

boots at CANTRELL’S. His assortment is very large, embracing an immense variety. 
PRICES. 

CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaitera, and slippers than any other 

dealer in town. Localirr 


CANTRELL’S is at No. 813 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
of access to the residents of the * West End,”’ and the sojourners at all the fashiousble 
hotels, 








AT R. H. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY. 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Sizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 





} Goods and Is. 

4 vies. 

| Pall fet ‘and Flowers. 

| pall aukee 

| R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
[J SDERGARMENTs. 


HOSIERY, 
IP Es = eee and MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 
A. RANKIN & CO. 
No, 06 Bowery. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1623. P 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH oF ALEW 
Grover & Baker’s 


CBLEBRATED SEWING MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


T= attention is respectfal: uested to the following cards of Kiuas Hows, Jr. 
ping ay ny | Bacar 8. W oo 


A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER 8, M. CO. 
Pateuts being now established by the Courts, we are enabled to furnish the Groves 
2 Binks Machine. ‘with important improvements, at greatly 
REDUCED PRICES. 


& Boxee 
had, brings them witbin ihe resch of all, and renders the use of Machines 


vches as as ‘ 
Persons desirip best Machines, snd the right to use ¢ must 1 ot oply be sure to 
reons desiring ibe best eee k Banna sich, bus sico thal such Machines are made 





can now be 
taferior 





























THe Slhion. 


January 5 
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REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING OOMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SOUTLAND. 
ORAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM ZI UPWARD, 
PATABLA OF PRESENTATION, 45D GOOD EVERYWHERE I 
BNGLAND, SCOTLAND 
(RBLASD, WALES, 


asi’ _ TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 








BILLS ON/LONDON, 
To sore eveou sees, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
MONT, For 

me WARD. CAMPBELL & OO., 56 Wall Street. 


MORGAN & SONS, 
Ne. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
wew York, 


_-_~ 
Issue Letters of Oredit to Travellers, available tn all parts of 
the World. 


— 
BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 


JOHN MUNROE &@& CO. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
CIROULAR \RTTERS © CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 
Cities 


G*ar 
HOLLAND. FORTUGAL. aout 


are Aim SPAIN, -TALY, 








BEYROUT. CONSTANTINOPLE, OATRO 
STE Poets JERUSALEM, he., be. 
Office tn New Vork, No. 8 Wall Street. 
DUNCAN, & Co, 


RS 
CORNER OF PINK AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORE 
Clroular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travetlers, 
all the Principal Cities of the World, Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, OCUINA, a0 


AUGUST BELMONT & Co. 
BANKERS, 
60 Wall Street, New York, 
ee ORZO(T FOR Lin wes AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS 
—__+-- | alana of Paris, Londoa, Frankfort, Vienna, and 


~ ROAD 2B | a CANN a, 








or, ON THE Ee BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Many Cp ah io eums to suit 
and Drafts, payable in Caoads, New 





BO. 59 WALL STREET, nkwW YORK, 


“or i. — oe AND TRAVELLERS CREDITS, FOR USE IN THI8 OOUN- 





OREGON AND THE SANDWICH (B 
Mail Steamers of the tb and 2th of each month. 
Oregon, aad the Sandwich Islands for sale ai al] mew 





CAST IRON PIPBS. 
SARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, \N. J.. 
Spey pc gee 
No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 


C7 ee ey na"heneb Camlagn 


BK. B. EARL. 
DELLUC'S CORDIAL BLIXIR OF CALISAYA BARK. 
A Dmaczous TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST Leake K. 
— we Soviets by Pavers, Dyspepsia and other di 


a hog So es as the best pre- 
servalive. \aken after meals. as » most agreeable Cordial, Every botue must 
Rave the ate ature of bh sole manufacturers, 


DELLUC 4 CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEW. 
O88 Breadwav. 3 doors betow Bleecker St, 


HOT. 
TO OBALERS AND SPORTS m uN. 


HB ander-igeed are mannfaciuring SHOT iperior toany heretoiore offered 
The revere tests to Ooh ty is my fed before oe, insure the 


T nay 
: ; i Sd, emootk ab; 4b, uniformity 
fatowing gece ta, soliaity ; polish ; 4b, of size 


With hese a it will be found in nae to have a more eccurate and uniform flight, 


pr eratr ee: peters one i Seaner oa than ary article prepared by 
Af y+. SP 
ors are respeotiully 


TATHAM & & 








a 


thot to whom retail purchas- 
csenes, 
62 weekman 81... New ¥ &. 








AMERICA. SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


we NEAR AMENIA. om pote ney fe. N. ¥.—!T 18 THE RIC HEST 
et 





con = 
ot for what sours and te wes'ed, Tile warranted 10 KKEP 
pore aoa and ts, therefore, fn’ {yo for Fomntics with Children | 


Oidicers and but Ny | 
set cke sour “ore crie HOT Climate ATER, where bile kt dear. oF urbe bed 
Vor prices, Lagts ae 

AGRNGY AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 
73 Liberty Street, New York. | 


PIANOS. } 
BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. | 
NUNNS & CLARK ARE NOW OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK | 
« of elegant pianos at greaily reduced prices to close the coucera. 
H. WORCESTER’S 
PIANO-PORTE MANUFACTORY & SALES-ROOM, 


FOURTEENTH STREET. 
COR. OF THIRD AVENUE, B. ¥. 


HARPS! J. F. BROWNE 
MASUEACTURER, Begs to Inform his Friends and the Profes- 


HARP WAREROOMS 
TO 1 BROADWAY, ABOVE FOURTH 8T., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL. 


weg Lat tat oid rary nn ows policnn Harp. Ata nd choice collec 


RAVEN, BACON @& 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


Bate ake "patentee 


fark: Medien! Retesion, tor Invalides and Infante. It 
the meat economical, as the 
ne 


Pik. as well as umer 
pF To 





R 











co. 














a, BETTS, NICHOLS & Co., 
SHELDON, HOYT 4200, 
SKCH POULK R's BONK 
GKE £0C0., IVISON & PHINNEY 
AND OTHERS. 


Warereoms, No. 135 Grand Street. near Broadway. 
PLATED TEA-SHTS FOR $20. 
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INSURANCE. 


‘MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL ST. 
New Yoru, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
Ts? FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
Mehed in with the req of the luth Section of the Act of ita Incorpo- 


Premiums on 
Premiums rece 


















Bills Receivable... >. 
Accounts pot yet —— 
Berip of. sundry Mutual 








The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Pirjsent of Seer se te Goce, 
te. be costars of 31X PER CENT. on the outstandiug Scrip of the 
Also, that a vi of TWENTY- wsve ree CENT. IN SCRIP to the out the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be issued after the ist January 
It is further ordered that the SCRIP of fmy -»4_t aod SEVENTY dy A cane of se 
‘nat - and nersby leaving coeens ‘a'ase PSL over over ONE MIL 
on 5 t an 
LION OF DOLLARS. 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, LOUIS LO! , LEX. M. LAWRENCE, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, ANTH’Y. 6. NEILSON, JOHN A 
OLIVER BLATK, Ja JGUN WH ®aD, EDWIN BA’ 4 
WILLIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, E:tas PO: 
z HENKY A. COIT. 3 K, 
G. WINTH CHAS. H. M a. U. A. MUR iH, 


A 
JOSEPH FOULK 
JacoB m NEVI 
JOSEPH GAI 


P. STR. AGHA N, bead iN 
SIMON DE VISSER. BZRA NYE 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 
JOHN WHITEREAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


HOME LIFB INSURANCE CO., 
No, 15 Court St., Brooklyn. 16 Wall St., New York. 
MUTUAL WITH AS AMPLE CASH CAPITAL. 


DRAKE MI 

: GRAY 
SAMUKL L. it 
PREDENICK @. PusTER, 

ETEK POIRIER, 

R LIVINGSTON, 


|, Im. 
SCHUYLE. 








RO, C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 
a. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, President. 
1. H. FROTHINGHAM, Tre: 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OFFICE 112 and 114 BROADWAY, 


YORK. 


Cash Capital......One Million Dollars. 
—_> ist te 2860, $1,481,819 27. 
54,068 67. 





of te Gemmng « ‘will sllow. 
AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRED AE corses AND TOWNS IN THE CnITFPD 


HIS fourany INSURES A Loss meted 
i Ne Galner Lo a8 Th Be NAGE BY, 


MILTON SMITH, Secastanr. 


ARLES J. Ma 
Jous MCGER, Assutast Bacantarr. . Mon 


On TIN, Passer, 
A. F. WiLLMARBTH, Vics-Pansapene, 
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ERICSSON’S 
CALORIC ENGINE. 
INEXPLOSIVE—EOONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO KENGINEER-USES NO waena— 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUBL— 

Is for ali Kinds of 
MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS, 








©. L. MITCHELL, M.D., Brooklyn. JAS, STEWART, M.D., N. ¥. 
Directors. 
& 4 Low. JOHN HASLEY, 
ts: yikovaINa tax sur tom TAM TH, 
eet. it . HaX AKOLD DOLLN eR, 
in N alt KNIG: 
it itincror, suns a aE, 
A 
CURNELL. vo wiMan 
GRieFIT G paRy 
Toni Fotis | Shima sanuai, eneRy, 
4 


A 
G0 a8 5. ST. at 
CORNELIUS Us J. F Len AGUK, 
THOMAR cae Fon 
Juserit W. 


few M. F. ODELL. 


JOHN T, MATIN, 

The will tesue Polictes for the whole term of life, with or without participation 
in profits. Premiums payable yearly, half yearly. or quarterly or tm one suu. 

For 1 year, 3 years, § years, or 7 years, without participavion ta profits. 

For tas Wuo.e Team or Lire. ment of Premium: to cease at any specified age. 

Expowmest Assugamce Pouicies. t payable at death, or when the assured ar- 
ives at @#), 45, 50, 55, 60 65. or 70 youre. 

Erpowsert Poucies row Cuitonex, Amount payable when a child reaches 14 21, or 
23 years, or upwards. 

Axsrvuity Pouctses—commeucing at any age. 

One-half the smount of Premioms may be paic¢ ia « ovte at 12 months, which will be re- 

newed annually. 

Divipenns WIL. BE DECLARrD ANNUALLY. aod the profits will be issued to the aesared in 
serip or applied \owaru pay nic nt of thair potes. 


UNITY FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WA/.L STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAK £%,000,000 STERLING. 

HE UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY INSURE aeeunes Loss OR DAMAGE 

Fire, on 1 Household ¢ . usual rates. 
Loses edjested tn Baw ork, and promptly paid, wien aicaae 

A Fund of $150,500 
held by the New York Trustees, for the benefit of Policy Holders. accordance with he 
w of the Buate. 
oo Yoru Se np 
CALEB 0. 


SCHUYLER FAV TNGBTON Fire of aria Pitan 
» Fire y 
Wa HERMAN, can, Sherman & Co. 











ly om hand and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 
& HOUSE PUMPING ENGINES ALWAYS READY FOR DELIVERY af 
Short Notice. 
Send te the Agency for a Pamphiet. 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” 
Established 1810. 


CONOVER & WALKER, 


har oqoperal coamrenans | Se mm peur: zcsmdigeatapoang partef @e aty a 


No. 474 snoaDwaY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND FISHING TACKLE. 
HE OU reoet ved FIRST Fayette 
adersigned = toe A, fer te aheve “tes 
Sm sgovr PLIES, Sc., &c., of pit 4, watch bole dele «> augpty endiouumtiiie” 
THUMAS H. A damp edd paramere ote 


pay ym mre 
_JEWELRY, &c. 


Gas FIXTURES. 




















aT 
THE NEW STORE 
or 
BALL, BLACK & co. 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IX ADDITION 70 THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOOBS, 
OFFER FOR SALE A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 


CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 





| 


Of every description, aud of the Newest 81; les, 
Both Foreign and D. M 








eer? Berson, Rosert Harpock, 4. De Psystar Ocpex 
T. B. Coppinerox, Wm. A. Kine, J Stoaat, 
a — : Gen kt Menewees. Bans, M. Warrioon 
Jossru & Hawkixs, Besjamx A, Musrorp, Jexeuiaa Wuacn 
GEORGE ADLARKD, Manager and General Agent, 
58 Wall Street, New Vork, 
GUANO. 
a he ROG c CALL THE Ee ang ea OF etano 4 ye PLANTERS aND 
the article which we have on hand and 
romrr rE CENT. ponent psn eres GUANO, 
ap ge any Guaco or ever imported or afi 
io thnoonns “oni @ uano is wmaeeut we AT wees of New ¥ from Baker's | 
Jarvis’ oy anda, fo the "8 *Sl0UTH Melee OvEAN.” ih Nw ork and pare as 
imported by the Cargo, or at retail, by 


Jeme B. SAREE, Ph psig | Agent. 
No, ¥ Sonth Sireet. corner of Wali st.. New York, 
It bas satisfactorily tested iy of oar prominent Farmers, and anal- 
greg. by ie omnes aad poplar Agro Caemiste and found to contain (as wil) 
our circular) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other animal organic matter, yielding aban 
dant crops, besides the soil, It can 
Gers sation» eat degree oe wm ty py 








RICHARD SEALY, 
IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER. 
Ne. 542 Pear Peart Street, New York, 


MASSER'S 
Five Minute 
Ics CREAM FREEZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 
The only Freezer known which is conducted on true > eter tise principles, 


ee Saas bee ant ae most Eeonomical ; requiring lees tee and lees labour than 
other, being at the same time the mosi durable in structure, aad most Ssect curtain tne toaee. 









ENGLISH WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


1. & M.T. LEVITT end MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
POR S4L8 BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
MAIDEN LAW™W ft, 
SOLE IMPORTER. 


19 





BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Mest Durable and 


A 








Bach wa'ch is accompanied with a Certi‘cate by J. BH. B 7. Alarge 
assortment of Koglieh GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every deceription always on 
hand 





EMAN. CLARK, “« 
H®SE" 


cos. Celebrated 

from freah Cod Fish Livers, by 
ARGEMAN & CO. 161. 398 Sil and 7h Rronéway 
PRT REET 0 
edna 














Ho%ewars ” PILLS Asp 
early ove peg he 
the towns ar vilages of the United States and 
Ane ee 
a oR ar 
form and t 
Bold b. 7 au Draggion, at Se. 62c., and $1 per box or pot. 


LTa LwosT ELY UPON 

ee tinoe nie oe vualising mv aeure perrees Yet oven, membaaoe. ta 
| — A Relcegebtas, and eal sho comma oe 
reilef can be expevird. his ‘bore tbat tha pementa) bealen symerves 
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